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A FEW WORDS TO OUR READERS. 


Ir is nine years since we addressed our readers in a 
fortnal manner about ourselves. Will they have patience 
with an egotism which observes such a long silence? 
We presume they will, and shall therefore proceed to 
say a few words about our position and prospects. 

The Journal is now entering upon its fourteenth 
year. We begin to get letters from lady subscribers, 
who tell us they commenced reading it when they were 
little girls, and now have two babies rapidly rising to 
strike in as readers too. In fact, it is becoming a sdme- 
what venerable publication. Well, we trust it is not the 
worse for that, but somewhat. the better. We are at 
least assured that its acceptance with the public is not 
less than it ever was, for its sale—raised one-half by 
the change of size—is not much under ninety thousknd 
copies. The most. popular magazines circulate, we 
believe, from six to nine thousand ; but the sale of the 
Journal in its magazine shape alone (the monthly part 
being strictly a magazine) is about forty thousand. 
During the currency of this work, we have brought out 
several others: a series of books designed to aid in the 
realisation of an improved education ;* a kind of ency- 
clopzedia for the middle and working-classes ;} a history 
of English literature, chiefly intended to introduce the 
young to the Pantheon of our national authors.t And 
all of these works have met with success hardly less 
marked than that of the Journal. Indeed, that of the 
Information for the People has been considerably more, 
for the average sale of the numbers of that publication 
has been about a hundred and thirty thousand—a fact, 
we believe, unprecedented in the same department of 
literature. More recently we have commenced another 
work, a series of Tracts designed for the instruction 
and entertainment of a still humbler class of readers ; § 
and already it would appear as if the ordinary sale 
of this work is to be greatly beyond that of any 
other, the impressions required of the first few numbers 
(all yet prepared) having been in no case less than a 
hundred and fifty thousand, and in some instances 
ngarly two hundred thousand, copies. Verily, it must 
be admitted, there is here a vast diffusion of literature, 
of whatever kind it may be. Or may we not rather say 
that these things mark an entirely new era in litera- 
ture, something which throws all the former efforts of 
the press into the shade ? 

Let us just look for a moment into the details of this 
phenomenon, We write at present in a huge building 
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of four storeys, flanked by a powerful steam-engine, and 
with the noise of ten printing machines continually 
sounding in our ears. Several of these are engaged in 
working off impressions, the production of which at a 
common hand-press, such as formed the sole means of 
typography a few years ago, would have required nearly 
the time then requisite for a voyage to India and back. 
A hundred and twenty persons are required for all the 
duties which proceed in this large structure, though 
these have exclusively a regard to works edited by our- 
selves. Upwards of a quarter of a million of printed 
sheets leave the house each week, being as many as the 
whole newspaper press of Scotland issued in a month 
about the year 1833. Our publications, which at first 
were expected by the booksellers to be the ruin of their 
business, do not yield them less than fifteen thousand 
pounds a-year of profit ; while yet the number of ordinary 
books published each year, instead of being diminished, is 
consjderably increased. These are some of the material 
a ; but who shall say what are the particulars of 
the moral results of this enormous contagion of paper 
and print! We willingly allow each man to judge from 
what he observes in his own familiar circle. We have, 
for our part, a general and all-sufficient faith. 

Friends to whom we chance to mention some of 
these matters, often say to us, ‘ What a power for good 
or evil you possess!’ There could not be a greater 
mistake. It is not a power for evil at all. This has 
been tried, and fully proved, by other editors. Similar 
works without number have been presented to the 
public, but, because they pandered to the meaner feel- 
ings of our nature, they invariably failed. We have 
ever felt, that, whatever might be our own inclinations, 
we must aim at the pure, the elevating, and good, if we 
would wish our publications to acquire any permanent 
hold of the public mind. It is a common notion, we 
believe, among the clever fellows, that the public is to 
be gulled, tickled, addressed as a child, and that, the 
lower the tone assumed, they will be the more pleased. 
Our experience says quite the reverse. We have, and 
always have had, an unfeigned respect for both the in- 
tellectual and moral character of the public. We sin- 
cerely believe that the higher sentiments rule its general 
procedure, and that the grosser souls are in all ordinary 
circumstances powerless. We therefore never doubted 
that, in earnestly seeking to give good counsel and in- 
nocent entertainment, we were taking the course which 
common prudence would have dictated, all the sophis- 
tications of all the Jenkinsons notwithstanding; and 
it is thus that we feel assured of our publications being 
attended with good effects upon the community. They 
only have a large sale because they address and meet 
responses in the better feelings of the mass of our 
countrymen. 

When the publications of Mr Knight and others are 
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taken into account, it will be seen that the amount of 
literature now diffused among the people must be some- 
thing very different from what it was a few years ago. 
On a moderate calculation, we cannot doubt that our 
own publications are fully doubled by the other works 
of a respectable kind now issued weekly; that is to say, 
there are not fewer than half a million of cheap sheets 
published every week. Add to these the very con- 
siderable number of cheap book-publications, copyright 
and otherwise, and it must be apparent that there is a 
moral agency at work in this country such as has never 
been formerly known, except in the most feeble form. 
Is it not now, indeed, for the first time, that the powers 
of the printing-press have been turned to their right 
account? And yet, after all, it is highly questionable if 
anything like full advantage has been taken of the 
powers of this marvellous engine. There is no default in 
its own mechanism, but the mechanism for the diffusion 
of its productions is still far from being what is desirable. 
The system of bookselling in this country has not under- 
gone an improvement at all comparable to that which we 
have seen in the papér-making and typographical depart- 
ments. No fault is it in the members of that excellent 
fraternity. But books such as we refer to ought to be 
sold by many others besides ordinary booksellers. Why 
should it be that tea, tobacco, and even less approvable 
articles demanded by the people, should be purchasable 
in the smallest quantities in every village in the empire, 
and not that literature which has become, in one form 
or another, almost as much a necessary of life as any? 
Surely, in many of the little establishments where the 
needs and cravings of the frail body are supplied, those 
of the immortal spirit might also be gratified; and that 
without necessarily diminishing the trade of the*ordi- 
nary booksellers? One fact will illustrate this. In a little 
village, where at one time none of our publications were 
sold, a philanthropic gentleman induced a female dealer 
in small wares to commence selling the ‘Tracts.’ She 
quickly found regular customers for forty copies. Here 
were forty copies sold where formerly the work was un- 
heard of; and we cannot doubt that thousands of places 
are in the like predicament. There must certainly be 
some improvement in the bookselling system of the 
country ;_we must have this kind of wares presented in 
many quarters where it formerly was unthought of, ere 
we can say that the system of cheap publication is 
complete, or has ‘ gathered all its fame.’ A benevolent 
friend has suggested that persons verging upon pauper- 
ism might often help themselves in some degree to a 
livelihood, if individuals taking a kindly interest in 
them were to furnish them with a first stock of such 
wares. We have had the plan tried in several instances, 
and have found it effectual.* Perhaps by such means, in 


| addition to all others, the extreme limits of the diffusi- 


bility of popular literature might in time be reached. 

mn this point is attained, and great effects begin 
to become apparent to those who watch the signs of 
nations, it is not unlikely that the humble services of 
the individuals now addressing the public will be remem- 
bered and inquired into. It will perhaps be recollected 
that Chambers’s Journal was the first periodical work 


} which aimed at giving respectable literature at a price 


* A mendicant, applying for alms at our office in Glasgow, was 
furnished with two copies of a tract, that he might endeavour to 
sell them in the streets, and thus make money by a more legitimate 
mode. He disposed of them in ten minutes, and came back with 
the money to purchase more. Having sold these also, he returned 
for a new supply, and, in short, his transactions in four hours 
reached six shillings, leaving himself a clear gain of one and six- 
pence. He was to have come back to renew his efforts next morn- 
ing; but, unfortunately, from whatever cause, he never re-ap- 


which made it accessible to every class of persons 
really desirous of reading, and that in that and several 
other publications, without the slightest extraneous sup- 
port, its editors arrived at and maintained for several 
years an extraordinary degree of success. May it not 
then be asked, what was the cause of this success? 
To what are we to attribute the existence of that vast 
ten-machine printing-house? Will it be worth while 
to listen for a moment to the impressions which were 
entertained on that subject by ourselves? Presum- 
ing that there may be some curiosity on such a point, 
we will here mention that we attribute it not to any 
peculiar literary talent; we attribute it not to fd 
extraordinary intellectual gifts; neither do we thin 

fortune had anything whatever to do with it. It arose 
solely from the.view we took of the duties resting upon 
those who make a profession of the pen. We felt, in 
the first place, that foresight, punctuality, and other 
homely and prudential virtues, were necessary even for 
the purpose of enabling us to possess our minds in peace 
—that peace without which no studious life can be con- 
ducted to any good results. And it was but a corollary 
from that view, that we should have a publishing sys- 
tem under our own command, as by no other means could 
the requisite unity of movement. and procedure have 
been attained. On this point we would observe inci- 
dentally, that we trust yet to make out a problem of no 
small consequence to men of letters—that is to say, we 
trust to establish, that to employ a printing and k- 
selling system to work out his purposes, is a much more 
eligible position for the literary labourer, than to come 
with all his powers of thought, and the aspirations at- 
tending them, and subordinate these to a man of trade. 
We think it will be found that the first position, which 
is ours, is that by far the best fitted to secure indepen- 
dence of action, and even that elevation of mind which 
is supposed to rest apart from trade, as well as exemp- 
tion from those degrading cares which are so hostile to 
the exercise of the higher faculties, and have been the 
shipwreck of so many votaries of letters. We further 
felt that the tasks assumed by us were of a very different 
character from what their external features indicated 
to the shallower class of minds. Even to speak of 
materialities alone, the aggregate vastness of a cheap 
publication was calculated to impress a strong sense of 
the importance of such a work. What came before the 
eyes of individuals as a single sheet at an infinitesimal 
price, presented itself to our sense in colossal piles 
of paper and print, and large commercial transactions. 
At the fountain-head, its respectability, in the common 
sense of the word, could not be matter of doubt, what- 
ever it might in the remote rills of diffusion. But, 
remarking the great appetency of the middle and 
humbler classes for the reading of such works, it was 
impossible not to advance to far higher considerations, 
and see, in the establishment of such a miscellany as 
the Journal, the attainment of a icatorial position 
hardly paralleled in the country. It fully appeared that 
such a work, if conducted in a right spirit, might enable 
its editors weekly to address an audience of unexampled 
numbers. We felt that by this means a vast amount 
of unequivocal good might be effected amongst the 
humbler classes in particular. Coming before them 
with no stamp of authority to raise prejudice, but*as 
the undoubted friend of all, it could convey counsel and 


courses. Everywhere, by presenting entertainment 
of a pure nature, and of superior attractiveness, that 
which was reprehensible might be sw Nor 
might it be poe even in rages a work, to 
present papers of an original kind departments 
of fancy and humour, as well as of observation and re- 
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flection, such as might be expected to cultivate the higher 
powers of the popular intellect. While, then, many 
superficial persons scoffed at the course we had entered 
upon, we saw in it the means of a large usefulness, and 
gave ourselves to it with cordial good-will. Determin- 
ing first upon a few leading principles—particularly that 
political and theological controversy should never receive 
a moment’s attention; animated by sincere and earnest 
wishes to promote whatever was clearly calculated to be 
beneficial to our fellow-creatures in the mass; despising 
all trivial and petty objects, and aiming ever to confer a 
dignity upon our own pursuits—we advanced in our 
course, and persevered in it year after year; never 
once doubting that the issue would justify and illus- 
trate our first resolutions. The result, we may surely 
say, is to some extent determined, and that in a 
manner favourable to the soundness of our views ; for 
how otherwise could it be that (to look no higher for 
proof) there is at this time no literary system in the 
country which approaches ours in magnitude? How 
else should it be that, while all other literary opera- 
tions are conducted with more or less jarring between 
associated interests, and while most have to resort to 
extraneous expedients for success, we scatter the matter 
of hundreds of thousands of volumes annually over the 
land, without experiencing the slightest disturbance 
from sordid details, or ever having to look a moment 
beyond the intrinsic value of the article itself for a 
means of arresting public attention. ' 
We would, in conclusion, express our humble trust 
that the ordinary readers of the Journal can be under 
no risk of misunderstanding the nature of these remarks. 
We have spoken in the language of earnestness and of 
truth, on a subject on which we are conscious of enter- 
taining other besides feelings of self-love, and where 
public interests are, we think, as much concerned as 
our own. This kind of language 
sympathy, and we humbly hope that on the present 
occasion there will be no exception from the rule. 


SHORT NOTES ON THE WEST INDIES. 
BY A LATE RESIDENT. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 


Tuere are three things which forcibly attract the 
eye of a European upon entering a town in one of 
the West India islands, and these are, the houses, the 
streets, and the colour of the people. The houses are 
rendered remarkable from various circumstances. Built 
chiefly of wood, they are shingled, and not tiled, and 
are generally painted white, with green Venetian blinds 
terminating the upper part of the front of each storey. 
In towns, the streets of which lie on a declivity, it 
is not unusual to observe the houses perched high 
above the streets, their elevation being occasioned by 
the gradual washing away of the soil by the heavy 
rains which fall at certain seasons. The advantage 
of such a location is, a slight freedom from the dust 
which three-fourths of the year flies about in clouds ; 
but perhaps this is counterbalanced by the neces- 
sity for more frequently repairing the foundations 
of the houses, and of adding occasionally to the flights 
of steps by which they are approached, lest commu- 
nication with the inhabitants should be entirely cut 
off. One striking peculiarity of a West India house is 
the circumstance of its being incapable of almost y 
species of privacy. The apartments all open into eac 

other, and are so situated, that a stranger on his first 
entrance has, for the most part, a panoramic view of 
every one, from the piazza to the kitchen. One of the 
reasons assigned for the tion of this style of build- 
ing is, that it produces a free circulation of air; an- 
other, that it enabled the master or mistress, during the 
a watchful eye over the pro- 
jut whatever the cause, to a 
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Ihave spoken of the piazza. This every one knows to 
be an apartment of, or adjunct to, the house—half-pro- 
menade, half-sitting room. Around this are the Vene- 
tian windows placed, and in it the family sit in the cool 
of the evening, to receive the full benefit of the ‘land- 
wind,’ to enjoy social converse, observe the passers-by, 
or pass the time in other equally important occupa- 
tions. 

The houses have no bells, and knockers are not uni- 
versal; the knuckles, a walking-stick, or an umbrella 
handle frequently supplying their place. Carpets are 
unknown, but oil-cloths are sometimes used in their 
stead, being cooler. The floors are, however, more fre- 
quently polished, as in France; with this difference, that 
the hands and knees are employed in the one case, and 
in the other the feet. Stoves and grates are of course 
unnecessary, and the chimney-tops which adorn the 
roofs of houses in European towns are absent. 

. There are few moneyed builders, or speculations in 
building, in the West Indies. It therefore follows that 
there is little uniformity in the situations of the houses, 
and that a house which requires to be propped up, fre- 
quently stands adjacent to one newly erected. This 
gives the towns an exceedingly irregular and unsightly 
appearance, notwithstanding that the streets run gene- 
rally at right angles. The irregular appearance is 
increased by a want of uniformity in the erection of 
the approaches to the houses, or flights of steps, and 
sometimes the absence of any such convenience. The 
carriage ways are not paved, and I may add, that 
causeways or flag-pavements for foot-passengers are 
seldom to be met with. In the rainy seasons, the 
water accumulates in these streets in floods, and foun- 
dati ti old houses—are: washed away. It 
is no uninteresting sight to observe the ‘rivers’ rush- 
ing down the principal streets during a heavy shower 
rain, and the circumstances which usually accom- 
pany such an event. On come the floods, foaming 
and frothing at every bound; now eddying deep in a 
hollow of the street, now whirling round some im- 
moveable obstacle. Away go steps, stones, pangs: 

disposed to think half 


fences, trees, &c. till one is 
town in danger of removal. 

The streets being usually in straight lines, one is en- 
abled generally to see their whole length: and when the 
mountains terminate the view at one end and the sea at 
the other, the effect is beautiful, and compensates in some 
degree for minor irregularities, bad repairs, or heavy sand. 
At any rate, while admiring the beauty and grandeur 
of the distant mountains, or the majesty of the some- 
what nearer sea, all remembrance of unsightly defects, 
even to the droves of hungry pigs which rove in all the 
dignity of filth and independence about the streets, is 
lost. But perhaps the different hues observable in the 
visages of the population, present to the stranger a more 
interesting, because more extraordinary appearance. 
There are few shades of human complexion, from the 
sickly white of the Albino to the deep black of the 
Mandingo, which may not be observed in one of the 
towns of the West Indies. To the stranger full of 
the memory of the roseate complexions of Europe, the 
sallow tint which pervades most countenances conveys 
the impression of inces ; and a dread of miasma, fever, 
&c. is apt to come across his mind. In bodily health, 
however, there are few among those whom he observes 
inferior to the heartiest peasant in England; and 
‘ Johnny Newcome’ would perhaps be startled to learn, 
as is asserted on good authority, that he must part with 
a portion of his florid and robust health before he be- 
comes acclimated, and beyond the probable reach of that 
terror to Europeans—yellow fever. 

egro Di the negro addresses a 
stranger with ‘Huddie, massa,’ a little reflection may 
enable the latter to discover the meaning, ‘ How do you 
do, master?’ When he says ‘ Gar-a mightie bless you,’ 
a little further reflection may lead to the discovery, that 
he intends to exclaim, ‘ God Almighty bless you.’ 
however, rolling his tongue, and giving a peculiar 
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"broadness to his words, he perhaps inquires, ‘An da 


warra fa, sa, you bin com ya?’ the stranger will most 
probably be fairly puzzled. Nor will he readily learn 
to comprehend the language of the old Africans. The 
Creole negro, however, prides himself on his English, 
and these the stranger may soon very readily under- 
stand, although the dialect which is spoken by the 
Creole is still but of a mongrel description, 

From hearing the negro dialect so commonly spoken, 
the younger branches of respectable families insensibly 
fall into the habit of speaking it. Hence, when children 
from England arrive in the West Indies, the purity of 
their language and pronunciation is a subject of general 
admiration. And, indeed, pure English will always 
command attention ; for even the heads of respectable 
families are often themselves not free from a ‘touch of 
the negro brogue,’ and many, particularly in country 
districts, acquire a drawling tone by no means agreeable. 

It has been charged against the slave proprietors of 
the West India colonies, that they invented the negro 
dialect for the pur’ of degrading that class of per- 
sons, and keeping them in ignorance. This seems rather 
a far-fetched charge. The most natural mode of ac- 
counting for the dialect seems to be, to regard the pro- 


‘ nunciation as originally African, and the jumble of words 


sometimes used, as a natural admixture of the several 
dialects of the African tongue with the English, Scotch, 
Irish, French, and Spanish languages. As the African 
slave happened to be settled on the property, or attached 
to the establishment of an Englishman, Scotchman, Irish- 
man, Frenchman, or Spaniard, he would learn a portion 
of the language and accent of each, which would be com- 
municated to his fellow-countrymen, receiving in return 
a similar communication of what the others had learned ; 
and the whole being uttered according to the best of their 
ability—but still with a strong infusion of the African 
accent—the dialect now under consideration might 
readily have been formed. Assuredly it would be im- 
—— to invent it; while the master or mistress, so far 
rom entertaining an idea of intended degradation as at- 
tached to it, very frequently uses it in a kind or playful 
mood, when not required to resort to it for the purpose 
of rendering him or herself intelligible. 

An inquiry into the properties of the negro dialect 
might prove interesting to the philologist. If attempted, 
among its chief characteristics would be found a fre- 
quent elision of terminal consonants, and a fondness for 
terminal vowels—a constant change in the sound of 
vowels, most usually from a fine to a broad sound—a 
brevity of expression, and contraction and union of 
words—a predilection for the letter r—a substitution of 
d for th—and probably a collocation of words in a sen- 
tence not far removed from classical—the whole form- 
ing, as might be expected, a most uncouth and unmusical 
mode of communicating ideas. 

The Mizxtures.— These mixtures will be the death of 
us,’ observed a lady at the elegant supper-table at a 
‘ball’ given by Sir ——. ‘Which?’ said a wag; ‘ the 
sweets or the company?’ The lady meant the com- 
pany ; but as more than fair justice had been done to the 
dainties and delicacies of the table, there was some 
point in the inquiry. ‘ 

It is some years since those high in authority in the 
colonies overstepped the barriers which prejudice had 
interposed between the social mingling of the several 
classes, and extended their hospitality to respectable 

ies, of whatever colour they might be. But no 
velling of distinctions gives satisfaction, and conse- 
quently ebullitions of feeling similar to the above occa- 
sionally take place. They are, however, chiefly confined 
to a class of persons whose day went by with the fall 
of slavery ; and a new order of things is quickly spring- 
ing up, and a new class of persons arising, who all seem 
willing to admit that respectability of education, occu- 
pation, and character, are the only just criteria by 
which to judge of claims for admission into the first 
circles of society. 
The \st of August.—The day of universal freedom in 


the colonies rose brightly and happily for that numerous 
class of individuals who, first as slaves and subse- 
quently as apprentices, spent their lives in thankless 
and unrequited toil. It rose serenely and calmly; no 
noise or bustle, no commotion or disturbance was heard; 
and as the soft voice of prayer and thanksgiving went 
abroad upon the breath of morning, a stillness as of the 
holy Sabbath told that the day would be kept as one of 
solemn fast. The public offices remained closed, and 
private individuals did honour to the occasion, in ab- 
staining from pursuing their accustomed daily avoca- 
tions. At the usual hour of public prayer might be 
observed thousands proceeding to the several places of 
worship—chiefly, however, those for whose benefit the 
great boon had been given. The occasion will induce 
us to believe that their prayers were fervent, and their 
thanksgivings sincere. ‘The service over, the emanci- 
pated greeted each other with heartfelt congratulations 
at the arrival of the day which many among them had 
never expected to behold, but which as a body they 
had so ardently desired. Their countenances were 
lighted up with joy, the laugh went round, and each 
seemed supremely happy. 

Were there, however, no melancholy hearts on this 
great day of rejoicing? were all faces lighted up with 
smiles? or were there not heavy hearts and weeping 
eyes? There were. The master had been deprived of 
his ‘ property.’ He could not sympathise in the gene- 
ral joy. True, compensation in part had been awarded 
him; yet the certainty with which he could previously 
look forward to the cultivation of his land had been 
taken away, and to him the future was now a blank. His 
heart then was heavy. The great number of persons 
dependent on the prosperity of the master partook of his 
doubts and fears. Their hearts were also heavy. A 
number of females depended for sybsistence on the 
weekly wages which they received for the services of 
one, two, or three slaves. When the compensation 
which they had received had been expended, what re- 
source had they left? None, probably, save the parish. 
Their hearts then were also heavy. Indeed, on this 
great day of the mighty triumph of justice and bene- 
volence over wrong and despotic principles, it is diffi- 
cult to say whether the amount of sorrow and suffering 
which was felt exceeded or fell short of the amount of 
joy which seemed so universally to pervade at least 
one portion of society. 

Domestic Pets.—In England, the mistress of an estab- 
lishment pets a parrot or canary bird. In the West 
Indies, she sometimes also pets a little black or coloured 
boy or girl, who in the end turns out of course to be 
entirely useless either to him or herself, or any one else. 
My next-door neighbour, an old maid, who had appa- 
rently passed the grand climacteric, had a little black boy, 
and although the only servant on her premises, he was 
converted into a pet. The little fellow, at all times ob- 
stinate and remarkably insolent, would sometimes prove 
refractory, whereupon his mistress would strap him. At 
length, when matters were about resolving themselves 
into an appeal to the whip, he would climb up a neigh- 
bouring tree, and there, occasionally laughing at the old 
spinster, he would remain till her rage was over, or he 
was required to perform some domestic office, when, a 
truce being agreed on, he would leisurely descend. 
Parties who convert their young servants into pets are 
not probably aware of the pernicious effect of their in- 
tended kindness, or rather perhaps of the gratification 
of their own feelings. It is impossible to prevent the 
individuals from forming an erroneous idea of 
their position, and imbibing notions quite incompatible 
with future service. With these notions they are fre- 
quently at the death of their mistresses left unfriended, 
or, becoming too old to be made pets of, they are cast 
off, and thus society is burdened with an idle, discon- 
tented, ignorant, puffed-up, and ultimately demoralised 
race. I have every reason to think that most of the 
profligate women in the West Indies, as well as most of 
the and dissolute of the lower classes, have com- 
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menced their career as household pets, and that they 
have, for their unfortunate and degraded condition, 
chiefly to thank the injudiciousness of those with whom 
their periods of infancy and youth were passed. 

Acuteness of the Negro.—The acuteness of the 
(and it may be necessary to observe that the term 
‘negro’ is used by me simply in a distinctive sense) has 
become proverbial. Few, it is known, will overreach 
him in a bargain where ample discretion has been al- 
lowed; and his penetration of character is remarkable. 
In no mode, however, perhaps, is his shrewdness more 
apparent than in the converting of his philosophical 
and moral deductions (if I may be permitted so to speak) 
into proverbs. ‘There are not many occurrences of a 
moral or immoral tendency, and yet fewer states of 
being from which a useful lesson may be derived, for 
which the negro has not some appropriate adage or 
proverb. If a negro wish forcibly to express that 
he has been treated with ingratitude, he says, in 
his most quiet and resigned manner, ‘Good me do, 
ténkee me get.’ If he wish to mark the neglect with 
which the memory of the departed often meets, he 
exclaims, ‘Man dead, grass grow da him door.’ If 
he wish to express the restraint under which he lies 
in the expression of his sentiments, he will tell you, 
‘No say fe want a tongue, mck cow no talk.’ When 
he would point out how mean and insignificant some 
men appear when overtaken by misfortune, who are 
otherwise bold and obtrusive in their demeanour and 
conversation, he will say, ‘When trouble ketch man, 
buoy britches fit him;’ and when he would express how 
much superior is natural ability without education to 
education without ability, he exclaims, ‘Cunny better 
dan edication.’ ‘When trouble day da bush, no bring 
him in da house,’ is one of the adages by which he in- 
culcates caution; and ‘ Any cry will do fe berrin,’ a pro- 
verb in which he very satirically expresses the in- 
sincerity which too frequently attends the tears of 
parties at the funeral of a deceased person. I have no 
doubt a volume might be filled with similar pithy sen- 
tences, all in common use among the negroes, and tend- 
ing to show that this class of persons possess a great 
deal of acuteness, and are neither deficient in observa- 
tion nor in judgment. The guage in which their 
ideas are expressed is uncouth, nay, if you will, vulgar, 
but we know that the diamond is valuable even though 
unpolished. 

Superstitions. —Belief in ghosts is about the most 
common superstition that can be found in any nation ; 
and there are few of the old unenlightened Creoles 
of the West Indies who do not pretend to have seen, 
heard, or felt innumerable ghosts. The enlightened 
portion of society, as in Europe, either believe or dis- 
believe these supernatural appearances, according as 
their love of the marvellous or their moral idiosyn- 
cracy directs. I have heard well-informed persons of 
both places contend for the existence of ghosts, and 
quote Scripture in support of their views. I knew a 
talented lady in the West Indies who laboured under the 
firm conviction that a deceased brother had returned 
to earth, and spoken to her; and that her deceased 
husband had entered her bedroom at night while she 
lay in bed, and played with her feet. Superstitions of 
this nature are, to say the worst of them, idle, There 
are others, however, which bespeak weakness of intel- 
lect, depravity of heart, and gross mental obscurity and 
demoralisation. Among the first may be classed cer- 
tain ceremonies which even at this day accompany the 
event of death in the families of many old black and 
coloured persons, who should certainly know better. 
As soon as a death takes place in such families, every 
particle of water in the house at the time is thrown 
away ; for death cools his dart in the water as he departs, 
and it would be improper, if not injurious, to drink it. 
All the mirrors and looking-glasses in the house are 
covered, or turned to the walls, lest, forsooth, the spirit 
of the departed should be reflected in them; while, im- 
mediately after the removal of the corpse, the bed on 


which it was laid is made up, a jar of water placed in 
the room, and a light kept burning for nine nights ; for 
on these nine nights the deceased returns to his room, 
when he would require a light to guide his footsteps, 


negro | and water to quench his thirst. These superstitious 


practices are only surpassed in folly by the feasts which 
were formerly held over the graves of the dead African 
or other party, and the libations offered up at such 
graves. ‘They prevail in nine-tenths of the old coloured 
and black families, although it is but justice to say that 
the younger and more enlightened branches regard them 
with contempt. 

One of the superstitions of a more serious nature, yet 
equally ludicrous, is the belief that the devil sometimes 
comes for the soul of the departed who has spent his 
life in this world as the wicked often do. I am not 
aware that his Satanic majesty is ever seen; but as he 
comes at night, and is supposed to be black, his invisi- 
bility may be accounted for. However, the rattling of 
the chains which he brings for the soul of the deceased 
is distinctly heard, and not by one or two persons, but 
by a whole neighbourhood ; and the traces of his cloven 
feet along the sand of the street in which the deceased 
resided are next morning clearly seen. I could name 
a case in which it is believed by a great many persons, 
many of them leaders in churches, that all these cir- 
cumstances occurred ; that the rattling of the chains was 
heard ; that just previous to the departure of life, a seem- 
ing internal struggle was observed to take place in the 
body of the deceased ; that a whole neighbourhood was 
disturbed by the clanking noise of the chains; and that 
crowds of persons went early the succeeding morning 
to view the marks of the devil’s cloven feet! 

One of a rather curious description of supernatural 
appearances of which I have heard, was a peculiar kind 
of apparition, which nobody seems to have seen. Its 
proximity was denoted by the rattling of chains (a usual 
accompaniment on all similar occasions), which, grating 
horribly on the ear, struck terror into the hearts of all 
believers. Its name was the ‘rolling calf.’ Another 
was a sow and ten pigs. These nocturnal visitors had 
the credit of viciously pursuing every person they saw 
in the streets after a certain hour; and hence, after such 
hour, very few servants could be induced to go out—a 
good preventive to idle gossiping and gadding about, 
and probably originally invented as such. 

When an infant or young child is to be bathed, a tub 
of water is frequently placed in the sun, in order that 
the chill might be taken off; and this is usually done 
about mid-day. At twelve o’clock, however, day as well 
as night, ‘duppies’ (a negro term for ghosts) are per- 
mitted to perambulate the earth. How, then, shall they 
be prevented playing about, or probably bathing in the 
water? The sign of the cross comes to the aid of the 
anxious nurse or other domestic; and straightway two 
sticks are placed across the tub which contains the 
water, to scare away the duppies. Duppies are also a 
to disturb children in the night-time. A Bible placed 
under their pillow will prove a sufficient protection; 
and Maunder’s ‘Treasury, in mistake for the holy book, 
has not unfrequently been devoted to the accomplish- 
ment of this object. 

One may smile at these idle fancies. For the sake of 
human nature, however, he cannot but lament that they 
do not stop here; and that in the superstitions connected 
with Obeahism and Myalism, there is everything to be 
found that is gross, demoralising, and senseless, Obeah- 
ism seems to be but another name for witchcraft, and 
its practice is accompanied by many of the uncouth 
ceremonies which usually attended the practice of its 
European prototype. Like the ingredients of the witches’ 
caldron in Macbeth, the instruments of which the Obeah 
man makes use for the accomplishment of his nefarious 
ends are a combination of many strange and ominous 
things. Earth gathered from a grave, human blood, 
a piece of wood fashioned in the shape of a coffin, the 
feathers of the carrion-crow, a white cock, a live ser- 


pent, a snake or alligator’s tooth, and pieces of egg- 
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shell, are among the most common. Resort is had to 
Obeahism as a means of detecting crime, of influencing 
the affections or passions, of terrifying the timid, and 
of obtaining revenge. In the last light, it seems to be 
deducible into little less than an expert system of poison- 
ing; and deaths innumerable have been attributed to 
the result of draughts administered under the directions 
of the Obeah man. Myalism, as far as I understand it, 
seems a system of counter-witchcraft, equally demoralis- 
ing, and, I believe, equally pernicious; and it is but a 
short time since I read an account of a meeting of My- 
alists for the purpose of ‘ freeing the shadow’ of one of 
the disciples. Laws against both Myalism and Obeah- 
ism are severe; but the enlightenment and religious 
instruction of the people seem alone calculated to era- 
dicate such practices. An Obeah man sometimes makes 
confession on his deathbed. His confessions, it is said, 
often implicate parties who had previously borne re- 
spectable characters in their own sphere. 


THE AFRANCESADO.* 
AN EPISODE OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
Tux Levante, or south-east wind, had been blowing 


The bay, too, was bereft of its accustomed animation. 
Generally, towards i i 


at the same time to be keeping watch over some object 
lying in the stern-sheets. Suddenly the sail was hoisted, 
and the boat ran up the bay of Cadiz. On nearing the 
mole, she was hailed enthusiastically by the fishermen 
and others assembled there. The crew were habited 
like the generality of Spanish boatmen, in jackets and 
trousers of coarse brown cloth; wide red worsted sashes 
encircled their loins ; and their heads were covered with 
Their bark was simi- 
e boats between 

Geile end the 
The man who seemed to be the owner of the horse 
was of middle height, and well made; his complexion 


neath was a cloth vest, and strapped round his waist a 
canana, or flexible leathern cartridge-case. He wore 
velveteen breeches, of a dark colour, the outer seams 


is legs were leathern gaiters, reaching to the knees, 
at the calf. His hat, or sombrero, was of coarse 
ver, ve low in the crown, and broad in the brim. 
A black net, with small tassels at the end, fell 


* The author of this paper accompanies it with a letter, from 
which the following is an extract :— . 
‘————- _I_ was in Cadiz when the transactions described took 
place, and I have endeavoured to render the narrative as charac- 
period as possible. Unfortunate Spain is now appa- 
eve of a sanguinary tion in q of the 
of animosity on the part of the majority of the ish 
during the memorable 


from underneath this hat upon his shoulders; and he 
carried a long lance in his right hand. 

The horse was full sixteen hands high, and of the 
true Andalusian breed; his small ears, fiery eyes, and 
glowing nostrils, were sure indications of strength and 
courage. 

Leaning his elbow on the saddle, the guerrilléro—for 
such he was—looked anxiously towards the landing- 
place, and then turning to the steersman, said in an 
— ‘Remember your charge; be firm and 


At this moment the w of the boat struck the 
mole; this was el by a shriek, and the head of 
an old man emerged from the bundle at the steersman’s 
feet. ‘Misericordia! misericordia!’ cried the wretched 
prisoner. The.sailor laid his hand on the old man’s 
mouth, forced him to lie down again, and covered him 
with a shabby blanket. 

The guerrilléro landed with the horse’s bridal over 
his arm. The sagacious animal watched its master; 
and when he said, ‘ Venga amigo, venga!’ (Come friend, 
come !) he sprang on shore, then shook himself, neighed, 
and having rubbed his mouth against his master’s face, 
erected his crest, and seemed to invite the guerrilléro 
to mount. 

By this time a knot of persons had collected at the 
landing-place, some of whom attempted to get into the 
boat, and enter into conversation with those on board; 
but this the guerrilléro positively forbade, making a 
sign at the same moment to one of the crew, who came 
on shore and went towards the guard-house at the 
Puerta del Mar, or sea-gate. 

‘Ho! Diego!’ cried a rough-looking fellow, addressing 
one of the boatmen, ‘ what freight have you brought from 
Rota?’ 


* Nothing worth ing of,’ was the reply. 
‘But you have a little live stock, for we a 


squeak. 

‘Ay, ay,’ roared several voices; ‘a French pig!—a 
French pig !—we saw its snout!’ 

The guerrilléro was, at this juncture, preparing to 
light his cigar; turning to the bystanders, he said 
quietly, ‘Is there any crime in bringing over a French 
pig?’ 

‘No crime—no crime; but we know that you did not 
go to Seville merely to carry off a hog.’ 

* Diego,’ cried the man who had spoken first, ‘is 
the puerco of the real French breed, or only an Afran- 
cesado?—if the latter, here is wherewithal to cut its 
throat?’— and he drew forth a knife, about a foot in 

ges. 

The guerrilléro drew a pistol from his belt. ‘My 
friends,’ he said, ‘whatever is in that boat—man or 
beast—is under my protection; and the first’ person 
who shall attempt to interfere is a dead man.’ 7 

The tramp of soldiers’ footsteps interrupted this dia- 
logue. There were, however, but six men, commanded 
by acorporal. This little guard was ranged on either 
side of the steps; and, on a signal from the guerrilléro, 
two of the boat’s crew lifted up the unhappy being who 
lay trembling at their feet, and brought him on shore. 
No sooner were they on the mole than a terrific howl 
burst from the crowd, and fifty long knives were bran- 
dished in the air. 

‘Down with the French hog! Death to the Afran- 
cesado!’ cried the mob. 

Instantly the old man was between the sol- 


diers, who marched onward. The guerrilléro sprang 
upon his horse, and brought up the rear. Frequently 
was he obliged to turn round, and make a sort of 
charge upon the crowd, who were burning with rage, 


| 
| 
hours, and the inhabitants of 
Cadiz had, as is usual during its prevalence, kept their 
windows closed, in order to screen themselves from its 
baneful effects; the Alameda was deserted, the Plaza 
. de San Antonio equally so; and not a single lounger 
: was to be seen in the gay Calle Ancha, the Bond Street 
| of Cadiz. 
| to ports but the Levante had now confined them to the 
} The only object that met the eye in the offing 
il was a large boat pulling across from the direction of 
Y Rota. As it approached, a horse was perceptible stand- 
ing in the centre; a man was by his side; and there 
were four rowers ; a fifth individual steered, and seemed 
| 
| 
| 
Un 
j fully on one shoulder, could be perceived his ordinary 
ny dress, consisting of a jacket, open at the bosom, but 
(Wi fitting closely to his athletic arms, and having several } 
a rows of silver buttons at the sides and wrists. Under- 
4 
| 
being adorned with curiously-wrought silver a 
| | 
| | 
iT and panted to take summary vengeance on the Afran- 
| cesado, for such they now knew the culprit to be. He 
} was, however, safely lodged in the guard-house, into . 
im ° which the guerrilléro also entered, leaving his horse in } 
1 charge of a soldier. 
| war. The appearance of the prisoner was most singular 
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He was rather under the middle size, and seemed to be 
about sixty years of age. He was dressed in a full suit 
of black, with silk stockings, and rich buckles in his 
. shoes; but his whole costume was so covered with dust 


lest the populace should gain posses- 
sion of the captive, and him. 


a dozen soldiers, I will 
the prison.’ 


‘Be it 80, replied the officer; ‘ sergeant, take six of 
a aye best men, and accompany this brave fellow and 

prisoner: let no one approach them.’ 

The old man now fell on his knees before the officer : 
* Misericordia! misericordia!’ he cried; ‘for the love 
of God and of the blessed Virgin, save me from the 
fury of the rabble !—let me remain here!’ 

appeal was fruitless; the officer bade him rise, 
but the poor creature seemed incapable of doing so. 
The guerrilléro lifted him up, and earried him, in almost 
a state of insensibility, to the door of the guard-house ; 
the escort was in readiness, and in the twinkling of an 
eye the bold horseman placed the little old man on the 
saddle-bow, and mounted himself afterwards. Encircling 
his prisoner with his left arm so as to be able also to 
hold the bridle, he seized the lance with his right hand. 
The sergeant and two men were placed before the horse, 
a soldier on either side, and two others behind. 

No sooner had this singular cortége appeared, than a 
fearful murmur issued from the market-place, close to 
the sea-gate, and where a considerable crowd had as- 
sembled. As the party advanced, it was so strongly 
= upon by the infuriated mob. that the soldiers 

much difficulty in opening a passage. 

The old man’s head fell upon his breast, and he 
trembled so violently under the muscular arm of the 
| guerrilléro, that the latter was obliged to press him still 
closer to his body, in order not to lose his equilibrium, 

* Maldito ol’ shrieked the crowd. 

*Yes; accursed be the old monster!’ bawled an 
athletic butcher, brandishing a hatchet with a short 
iron handle; ‘down with him! Hark’ee, Senor Guer- 
| rilléro, deliver up your prisoner, or we'll force him from 
| you.’ 


* Never!’ ied the brave horseman. ‘ 
rely on you and on your men to keep off the mob.’ 

At this moment a rush was made by several men, 
armed with large knives. The soldiers in vain offered 
resistance; their muskets were wrested from their 
hands before they had time to make use of them. 

The guerrilléro now wheeled round; then making 
his horse plunge, and wielding his lance like a knight 
of the olden time, he succeeded in clearing a space be- 
fore him. Galloping across the market-place, he reached 
the narrow street leading to the pri which is within 
a stone’s-throw of the barracks; but he had not advanced 
far before his passage was barred by another mob, whilst 
his former antagonists closed again on his rear. 

* Amigos,’ cried the guerrilléro, ‘ I would not willingly 
harm any of ye, nor do I think you would wish to in- 
jure me; however, not a hair of my 's head 
shall be touched by you whilst I exist. I have brought 
| this infamous culprit at the risk of my life from the 
Bee Pega: uarters of the enemies of our country; he 
IL be by the law 


not the punishment due to his crimes, but he 


There was a short pause after this address. During 
the momentary calm the horseman managed to advance 
a few paces, and had reached the corner of a short 
street leading to an open space near the jail, when a 
shriek of ‘ Vengeance! vengeance!’ issued from the 
crowd, and a woman rushed forth. 

‘’Tis the mother of Antonio,’ said a ferocious-looking 
fellow; ‘ Antonio, who was sentenced to death by this 
infamous Afrancesado, and was executed at Seville. 
Blood for blood! Come, Senor Guerrilléro, give up 
your prisoner quietly ; we are resolved to have him.’ 

‘ Misericordia! misericordia!’ cried the terrified old 
man. 

from 

* Vengeance! vengeance! the blood of my murdered 
child cries for vengeance!’ screamed the woman. 

The guerrilléro now let his lance swing loosely from 
the strap to which it was attached to his arm, and 
drew a pistol from his breast. A lamp that was burn- 
ing before the image of a saint at the corner of the 
street shed a faint light upon his figure, and enabled 
the mob to see his actions. Pointing the pistol at the 
person nearest him, he repeated his former mancuvre, 
cleared the way by means of his horse, and though still 
closely beset by the mob, was making some progress 
towards a more open spot, when he was once more 
hemmed in. 

At this crisis, a lad of about twelve years old crept 
under the horse and cut the saddle-girths ; this startled 
the noble animal, who bounded forwards; the move- 
ment caused the saddle to turn round, and the rider, 
with his trembling burden, fell to the ground. 

At the commencement of the turmoil, a respectable 
individual who happened to be on the spot ran to the 
barracks hard by, and described the perilous situation 
of the guerrilléro to the officer on duty, who, at the 
head of a few soldiers, hastened to the point indicated 
by the stranger. They arrived just as the guerrilléro 
fell from his horse, and forcing their way through the 
crowd, succeeded in rescuing him and his prisoner, and 
= them to the jail, where the latter was safely 


Don Cayetano -——, the son of a rich merchant of 
Cadiz, been educated for the 
dignity of a judge, which position he occu with per- 
fect credit to himself, when the royal family of Spain 
were inveigled away by the intrigues and hardihood of 
Napoleon, and a puppet king, in the person of the brother 
of the French emperor, was sent to take their place at 
Madrid. When that revolution was brought about, a 
few Spaniards, some of whom were actuated by mistaken 
political views, others by a regard to their own inte- 
rests, professed adherence to the French interest, or be- 

i of the country, Afrancesadoes : 


had known many years before, when he visited Paris, 

and appeared at the court of Louis XVI. The old com- 

panions met, and, after the usual remarks on the changes 
had 


which taken place in their personal appearance since 
they had last seen each other, they naturally began to 
talk of politics. Don Cayetano did not hesitate to ex- 
Napoleon had played, and his conviction his in- 
fluence would ultimately be e: i in Spain. The 


and mud, that he had somewhat the air of one of those 
itinerant mountebanks who are to be seen in France at 
country fairs. The lace frill was torn and dirty; his 
gray hair fell in scanty meshes about his ears ; and he 
endeavoured to conceal his face with his right hand, 
on the fore-finger of which shone a valuable diamond 
othe officer on guard had been previously informed 
by the boatman who the prisoner was; and he now 
communed apart with the guerrilléro as to the most 
eligible mode of getting him conveyed to the jail, which 
is situated at a considerable distance from the sea-gate. 
It was by this time quite dark, and the officer expressed 
old sinner all the way from Seville; and, aided by 4 : 
engage to lodge him securely in 
the bulk of the nation, I need scarcely say, beheld the 
} French and the intruso-king with deep-seated indigna- 
tion, insomuch that even in Cadiz, under the protection 
of a British garrison, it would have been dangeroys for. 
any one to be heard speaking a French word. 
Among the military officers and courtiers who came 
with Joseph to Madrid, were two whom Don Cayetano 
| 
| 
two French functionaries smiled at his * prejudices,’ ai 
Other meetings took place. ex-judge—for such 
he had been since Joseph's aloof from 
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court; but he did not deem it necessary to avoid the 
society of his old friends. In time, they found his weak 
side, a desire of reforming the laws. ‘They also dis- 
covered that he was not without a little vanity. The 


under Joseph, and thus became—fatal word—an Afran- 
cesado, 


The head-quarters of the French army of Andalusia 
were at this time at Seville, and a strong division under 
Marshal Victor was besieging Cadiz. Serious inter- 
ruptions to the operations of the French were constantly 
occasioned by the guerrillas, whilst conspiracies of 
various kinds were on foot at Seville and its vicinity 
to free the country from the iron yoke of the invaders. 
The severest measures were adopted by them to counter- 
act these plots; and Don Cayetano, after swearing 
fidelity to King Joseph, was directed to proceed to 
Seville in his judicial capacity. 

Great confidence was inspired by his well-known 
energy and penetration ; and, as is usual in such cases, 
the renegade became remarkable for his severity. Num- 
bers of Spaniards were condemned to death by the Afran- 
cesado judge, and his name was execrated throughout 
Andalusia, He became completely infatuated with the 
French, probably because he knew that his existence 
depended on their success; and it appeared as though 
he endeavoured to lull the pangs of remorse by plunging 
into the vortex of gay society. He attended all the 
grand parties given by the French authorities, and, in 
his turn, invited them to splendid entertainments. An 
observant eye might, however, have discovered in the 
countenance of the Afrancesado evident marks of deep 
— oe the wearing effects of a smiting conscience. 

As 


scribe at the commencement of this tale, he had con- 
demned to death a brother of our guerrilléro, whose only 
offence was, that, having quarrelled with a French subor- 
dinate civil officer, he had, in the heat of passion, cried 
out, ‘ Viva Fernando Septimo! muéra José!’ He was 
thereupon seized by the police, dragged before the judge, 
who passed sentence of death on him, as having been 
guilty of treason ; and the unfortunate young man was 
with executed. 

When this sad intelligence reached the brother, he 
vowed vengeance against the Afrancesado judge. His 
method of attaining his object was singular and charac- 
teristic. ‘I will not soil my hands with the blood of 
the base murderer,’ said he; ‘ but I will carry him off 
in the blaze of his infamous splendour, and take him to 
Cadiz, his birthplace, and the seat of the 

verning in the name of Ferdinand the Seventh. 
There he cannot fail of being condemned to death, after 
being judged as justly as he has judged others unjustly.’ 

The guerrilléro was at this time in the mountains of 
Ronda, where he did his in common with others, 
in harassing the French. He had a thorough knowledge 
of all the by-paths in Andalusia, and had a 
gone over to Cadiz with despatches to the Spanis 
regency from the guerrilla chiefs. He was acquainted 
with some fishermen who lived near a little creek in the 
vicinity of Rota, and who had more than once taken 
him over, keeping his horse for him until his return. 
He now made the best of his way to their humble 
dwelling, and obtained a to Cadiz, where 
he had some relatives, who were market boatmen, 
and upon whose hearty co-operation in avenging his 
brother’s death he well he could reckon. 

The plan was soon agreed upon. His three kinsmen 
and two others were to go in their large market boat, 
on the following night, to the little creek near Rota, 
and there await the arrival of the guerrilléro ; who, im- 
mediately after this arrangement was made, returned 
with the fishermen to the other side of the bay. Mount- 
ing his gallant steed, he took the road to where 


time before the scene we attempted to de- | the 


he arrived on the evening of the second day. 
have reached that city in a less of time, but he 
was anxious to keep his horse fresh, well knowing that 
he must soon tax his strength to the uttermost. Having 
carefully examined his pistols, he entered the city after 
dark, and rode up to the judge’s house. It was brilliantly 
lighted up; for Don Cayetano gave a grand entertain- 
ment that evening to the French general-in-chief, his 
staff, and a numerous party of Afrancesadoes. 

The guerrilléro held in his hand what appeared to be 
an official despatch, sealed —* usual, in an envelope 
of large dimensions. He dismounted, and knocked 
loudly at the handsome gateway. A servant, in rich 
livery, quickly appeared, and demanded his business, 

‘I have a despatch for his excellency the judge.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the domestic ; ‘ give it to me, and it 
shall be handed to him immediately.’ 

‘ My orders are to deliver the packet into the judge’s 
at 

‘He is just now engaged with a large party, 
dare not disturb his excellency.’ 

‘Then J will,’ said the guerrilléro, ‘ for the despatch 
has been forwarded with the utmost speed from Madrid; 
and when it was handed to me by the governor of 
Carmona, he commanded me not to give it to any one but 
the judge himself.’ 

The guerrilléro then made a movement to penetrate. 
into the courtyard; but the servant, convinced by the 
earnestness of his manner, and by the mention of the 
governor of Carmonas name, undertook to speak to his 
master. 

* Make haste,’ cried the guerrilléro, ‘for I am tired, 

and so is my horse. Tell his excellency that if he will 
just step out, ’twill only be the affair of an instant. All 
I want is to accomplish my mission, and make the best 
of my way back.’ 
Whilst this scene was passing outside the mansion, 
guests, who were assembled in its superb apart- 
ments, were diverting themselves in various ways. In 
one saloon dancing was kept up with spirit; the French 
officers displayed their accustomed elegance in the ball- 
room, the Spanish senoritas, graceful and enchanting 
as they are at all times, being peculiarly animated ; 
and many tender conversations were held between the 
youthful French gallants and the lovely Andalusian 
damsels. In another room gambling was carried on 
with great avidity. Around the monte table were seated 
several grave-looking Spanish gentlemen and ladies 
beyond the meridian of life, all intent upon the game. 
Behind them were numbers of French officers, among 
whom were mingled several of the beautiful girls from 
the ball-room, playing in partnership with the warriors ; 
and it was painful to observe the intensity with which 
those fair creatures watched the chances, gloried in 
their winnings, or deplored their losses. 

In a spacious and splendid saloon were assembled the 
French general-in-chief, and a number of his superior 
staff officers, the Spanish authorities acting under the 
French regime, various other Spaniards, and their hospit- 
able host, the Afrancesado judge. They were in full con- 
versation when the servant entered, and in an under tone 
informed his master that a horseman was at the gate 
bearing a despatch from the governor of Carmona, which 
he was ordered to deliver into the judge’s own hands. 
The old man at first desired that the messenger might 
be sent up stairs; but the servant having told him that 
he did not seem to like to leave his horse, the judge 
quitted the saloon, descended the grand staircase, crossed 
the courtyard, and advanced to the gate. There stood 
the guerrilléro with the packet in his hand: as the old 
man held out his to receive it, the guerrilléro grasped 
his arm, dragged him over the threshold, lifted him in a 
second on to the pommel of his saddle, then vaulting 
into it himself, galloped off at full speed, covering the 
judge’s mouth with one hand to prevent him from 
crying out, and was clear of the city before the alarm 
could be given; for the servant who had accompanied 
his master to the gate was so astounded by what be had 


| 
| 
| 
| 
man, therefore, whom wealth unlimited Could not have 
induced to do ‘a dishonourable action, was overcome 3 ‘ 
| when the prospect was held out to him of acquiring a 
\| name as the regenerator of the civil and criminal juris- 
i] a He consented to accept a place on the bench 
} 
| | 
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witnessed, that he did not recover his faculties till seve- 
ral minutes afterwards. 

As soon as the French general was informed of what 
had taken place, parties of cavalry were despatched in 
pursuit of the guerrilléro, but without effect; he had 
leaped his noble horse over a broken wall, distant from 
the sentinels, and had struck at once into paths un- 
known to the French cavalry, and where they would 
hardly have ventured to follow him, had he been seen 
to enter them. Rapidly, and without obstacle, did the 
guerriliéro return to the little creek near the Guadal- 
quiver; he found his faithful companions on the alert, 
embarked in the long market boat, having first depo- 
sited his trembling charge in the stern, and placed his 
horse amid-ships. .His arrival at Cadiz 
already described. 

The proofs of Don Cayetano’s guilt were too nume- 
rous and too notorious to require any lengthened pro- 
cess—he was condemned to be strangled. 

At that period the monks and friars still possessed 
great influence in Spain; and the relatives of Don 
Cayetano, who were in Cadiz, used every exertion to 
obtain a prolongation of the customary time between 
the sentence and its execution, in the hope of effecting 
his escape by means of great pecuniary sacrifices, and 
through the instrumentality of the priesthood. The 
superior of one of the convents was accordingly applied 
to, on the plea, in the first instance, of obtaining the 
spiritual services of one or more of his community for 
the condemned judge. By degrees, and with caution, it 
was afterwards intimated to the superior that a very 
large sum would be at the disposal of whomsoever 
might insure his escape. The hint was at first but 
slightly attended to: shortly afterwards, however, the 
friends of Don Cayetano were informed that, for the 
moment, all that could be done was to retard the execu- 
tion of the sentence, on the ground that the guilty man’s 
mind required a lengthened pious preparation and re- 
—— before that absolution could be granted to 

im which was necessary for the future welfare of his 
immortal soul. To obtain this respite a large sum was 
was instantly paid. 

early two months passed away in anxiety on the 
part of the captive and his friends, and in promises and 
demands for more money on that of the superior of the 
convent, who declared that he was paving the way for 
the judge’s escape. How he managed to induce the 
authorities to sanction the delay is beyond our know- 
ledge. Certain it is, that at length every pecuniary re- 
source within the reach of Don Cayetano’s connexions 
became exhausted; and the monks at the very same 
time evinced a mysterious doubtfulness as to the issue 
of their negotiations. In their visits to the prisoner, 
they dwelt solely on religious matters, admonishing 
him, above all things, to prepare for the worst, and re- 
turning vague replies to his anxious questions relative 
to his escape or pardon ; the same manner and language 
were observed towards his now empty-handed friends 
during their interviews with the holy fathers. 

Murmurings faintly arose about this time among the 
lower classes, like the distant moanings of the ocean 
preparatory to a violent storm. Gloomy and uncouth 
men, and fearful-looking women, hovered about the 
fishermen after they had moored their boats in the 
evenings ; and the name of Cayetano, the French hog, 
as they termed him, was pronounced with vengeful tone 
and gesture. Night after night these symptoms of 
popular fury were exhibited, augmenting hourly in in- 
tensity. By what means the irritation of the lower 
classes, as described at the commencement of our nar- 
rative, had been so long repressed, was a matter of sur- 
prise to all who. reflected on the circumstance; the 
mother and brother of the deceased Antonio were still 
in Cadiz, and it could not be doubted that they con- 
tinued to be animated by the most ardent desire for 
vengeance on the judge. 

The fact, however, was, that the monks had, up to 
this time, exercised their powerful influence over the 


been | cesad 


minds of the people, who, at their bidding, had re- 
mained tranquil; but the object having now been ob- 
tained—the possession of the property of the aged cul- 
prit, and of all the available resources of his friends— 
they had no further inducement to inculcate forbear- 
ance; at least this was strongly suspected to be the 
case. The pent-up passions of the mob were therefore 
allowed to burst forth with redoubled force, and carried 
all before them. In front of the jail, before the houses 
of the magistrates, at the military barracks, crowds 
assembled continually, preceded by Antonio’s mother 
and brother, demanding the execution of the sentence 
passed upon the hated Cayetano. The Spanish soldiers 
also sympathised in this fiery wrath against an Afran- 
io: his execution, therefore, became inevitable. 
The civil authorities now applied to the superior of 
the convent to report upon the spiritual condition of the 
prisoner. He no longer hesitated, but declared that he 
was ina penitent and edifying frame of mind, fit for 
absolution, and that this was a favourable moment for 
the condemned judge to pay the penalty of his worldly 
offences. The warrant for carrying the sentence into 
execution in thirty-six hours was accordingly signed. 
_* 


The wretched Cayetano, seated in a corner of his cell, 
was pondering over his awful situation, and overwhelmed 
with dire presentiments occasioned by the altered man- 
ner of his reverend attendants, when the massive bolts 
were slowly withdrawn, and the usher of the criminal 
tribunal entered. He was rather a —_ personage, 
dressed in a full suit of black. In his left hand he held 
a scroll of parchment; and advancing with noiseless 
step towards the prisoner, who regarded him with 
piercing eyes, bowed ceremoniously, and said, ‘God 
guard you, senor!’—and slowly unrolling the parch- 
ment, thus addressed the careworn culprit: —‘ In pur- 
suance cf the decree of the competent authorities, I am 
about to perform the painful duty of reading to you the 
warrant for the fulfilment of the sentence of death pro- 
nounced against you. 

The prisoner neither spoke nor moved. 

The usher having read the warrant, retired. In a 
few minutes the jailer entered, followed by two assis- 
tants, and conducted the captive to the place where he 
was to pass the few remaining hours of his existence. 

During the period that a condemned criminal is in 
capilla, as it is termed, he is not only attended by a 
priest, or priests, for the purpose of affording him 
spiritual consolation, but every bodily comfort is placed 
at his disposal. Of neither of these advantages, how- 
ever, could the old judge be persuaded to avail himself. 
He remained seated on the little bed, his head drooping 
on his chest, and totally regardless of the orisons and 
exhortations of the two monks by whom he was con- 
stantly attended. In this state he remained until the 
hour appointed for his execution. 


It was a fine ng morning ; the vivifying rays of 
the sun enlive and beautified the face of nature; 
but this very brilliancy produced a melancholy feeling, 
for it was also a morning on which a human being was 
to perish on the scaffold. At dawn, a small table, co- 
vered with black cloth, was to be seen at the gate of 
every church in Cadiz. On this table were placed a 
crucifix, and a wooden box with a chink in the lid. At 
each end of the table stood a member of one of the Her- 
mandades, or religious societies, covered with a silken 
cloak, the colour whereof designated the Hermandad, or 
brotherhood, to which he belonged, soliciting alms from 
the by. ‘This appeal was complied with even 
by os wae humblest, the product being destined to 
pay for masses for the repose of the malefactor’s soul. 

The hour fixed for the execution spot 
a rising ground on the » not m jai 
platform about six feet from the ground had been 


erected ; it was reached by a few steps formed of rough 
From the centre of the platform rose a post, 
out from which was a narrow fixed seat; a 


jutting 
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every street, and hastened to this spot, which was 
of troops; the people were ranged 


3 


amphitheatre, a space 
between the spectators 


EE 


3 for, SES of the anxiety 
‘every part of the world to obtain 
at those spectacles which justice presents 
the inhabitants of Cadiz were on 


EEE 


traordinary. 
every man bared his head, and the whole multitude 
noiselessly, but with og lips and downcast eyes, 
i his lasted for a minute 
gestures be- 


Precisely at noon the gates of the jail were thrown 
open: the bell of the prison-chapel tolled, and the lugu- 
brious sounds were echoed from all the church-towers. 
The melancholy procession now emerged from the prison 

First came a penitent, masked, and wearing a 
long loose robe of coarse brown cloth, tightened at the 
waist by a broad leathern belt; his head was over- 
shadowed by a cowl: he carried a moderate-sized bell 
in his right hand, and sounded it three times at each 
tenth step; it had a cracked and sickening tone. He 
was followed by another man in a similar costume, bear- 
ing a large silver cross, and attended on each side by an 
acol: carrying a yellow to:ch; afterwards came six 

ed penitents, two and two. 

The judge now ap ; and a howl, the horrible 
effect of which it would be i in vain to attempt to describe, 
issued from the excited mob. The poor creature was 
bare-headed, and wore a long loose brown 
his hands were tied with cords. His head was bent 
towards the ground, and it was with difficulty that he | a 
eould be prevented from sinking. On one side of him 


tected by the military. 
for some little time on the 

with an assistant. He was a 
i the same 


behind the same was a spindle, like that of a vice, made | by them. 


of polished iron. A few cords ee at this man’s 


to guard the body, which remained in the sitting pos- 
ture just described until about sunset, when the mem- 
bers of one of the Hermandades, accompanied by a priest, 
performed, as usual, the pious office of ce it in 
a coffin, the priest repeating the prayers for the dead. 
The coffin having been placed in a black covered cart, 
drawn by a sorry mule, the modest procession proceeded 
slowly to the Campo Santo, or public cemetery, at a 
short distance outside the walls 
mains of the Afrancesado judge were deposited in 
humble grave. 


PERIPHRASIS. 
‘PLease, papa,’ inquired Robert, taking his eyes from 
a book he was studying, ‘ what is periphrasis?” 

It is well known that there is nothing so difficult as 
off-hand definition, and my son’s question placed me 
in rather an awkward predicament: I did not choose 
to risk a random explanation of the word, for fear of 
pcan ony while to remain silent would cause him 

to suppose me ignorant of that which I well knew, 
though not able to define it at a moment’s warning. 
This is one of the little difficulties in which children 


;| sometimes place us. I tried to get out of the present 


dilemma by delay; I went on writing, in which I 
peared too much absorbed to hear what he had 

but was all the time mentally framing an answer to his 
question. After watching anxiously till I came to a 
full stop, he hoped I would not be angry for disturbing 
me, adding, ‘ But what, papa, is periphrasis ?” 

Still, I was not quite ready with a proper reply; and 
after slowly laying down my pen, and gaining an in- 
stant or two by a sort of hecking cough, I found myself 
quite at a loss to invent another instant’s delay, and 
plunged desperately into the subject. heey er 
Robert, is—that is to say, it comes from two Greek 
words, peri, about, and phrasis, speech.’ 

‘Yes, but what does it mean, papa?’ 

‘Why, it signifies a figure of speech much in use 
among orators, poets, newspaper-writers, and indeed, 
now I think of it, more or less by everybody in common 
conversation, to expregs, in a great many words, what 
they could say in one. For instance, I use the figure 
of periphrasis when, instead of speaking of you as 
“ Robert,” I say “my youngest son.”’” 

* Then I suppose,’ remarked the observant little rogue, 
after a little reflection, ‘when mamma, in alluding to 
Mr Ammerton who comes here so regularly, calls him 

“certain young gentleman,” it is periphrasis that 
makes sister Clotilda blush 80?” 

* Perhaps it is,’ I remarked, trying to look grave. 

‘Yes, but why does mamma call him so? why does 
she not say Mr Ammerton at once? I want to 

as well as I could the uses of that figure 


young gentleman would know 
it is put in ordinary conversation and everyday ww I 
told him he might go and bowl his hoop; for though the 

a long train of thought, my reflec- 
tions were of a t his inexperienced 


Of all the graces of rhetoric, none is so largely, or 


J 

softens asperities, dilutes expressions when 

too strong, and blunts the edge of 
when it is going to be too pointed. mee et 
trope is occasionally turned 
fact is, when pressed into very tad 
tremendous engine. 


— 


= 


| 
groove or slit was perceptible in the middle of the post. 
From an early hour crowds of persons emerged from 
| n e midst 0 us horridie excitement, when all | 
were speaking and gesticulating in that expressive and 
energetic manner peculiar to Spaniards, the bells of 
all the churches began to toll: the effect was most ex- 
! \ 
j was a priest, who frequently held a crucifix close to his 
if withered face, and seemed to be exhorting him to re- 
' age another priest recited the prayers for the 
| - bo The procession was closed by several members 
1) the different Hermandades, or religious associations, 
1 and mou in poetry and in rhetoric; Dut when the persevering 
The e 
platform 
wearing 
colour, white cotton stockings, and dress shoes; the 
cuffs of his vest were turned up. He had been fixing 
| an iron collar on the post at the back of the seat, and | mind. Perhaps older readers may, however, be am 
rature, it is said to sweeten and ornament a discourse 
On reaching the foot of the platform, the aged and | carried on in propriety of language: so in our 
sinking culprit stood for some minutes at the bottom of | j ra ment 
} the steps; the priest seemed to be earnestly exhorting y are 
him, but the poor man took no notice. He was then nality 
eee up the steps, backwards, the executioner’s , alas! 
tthe priests following, and holding the crucifix 
close to his face. Soon he was seated across the stool ; the The 
iron collar was slipped over his head; the executioner itisa 
twirled the spindle, screwed it twice, and all was over. 
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While discussing the subject in my own mind in its 
domestic relations, it was natural that my son’s allusion 
to my excellent partner (I use this periphrasis in all 
sincerity ; for, despite a few peculiarities, a better wife, 
a better mother, or a better housekeeper than Mrs Par- 
kinson nowhere exists) should remind me of the con- 
stant use she makes of the branch of rhetoric we are 
considering. If she has anything in the least degree 
unfavourable to communicate of any person, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to draw from her actual names: her 
favourite periphrastic substitutes being either ‘ some 
folks’ or ‘certain parties.’ ‘Some folks,’ she remark- 
= the other day, ‘should, I think, be a little more 

umspect regarding their daughters, especially being 

nage wey tN Certain parties, who shall be name- 

penne seen yesterday walking with certain other 
parties —alone—when, too, it was nearly dusk. To 
be sure people who have, poor things, only one daugh- 
ter married out of four, can be forgiven a little 
latitude in that respect.’ Now, by this round-about 
method of communication, Mrs Parkinson made her- 
self unintelligible to our guest from London, who hap- 
pened to be present; while I was as perfectly in pos- 
session of her meaning as if she had said outright that 
the Goodsons, mother and daughter, were alluded to. 
In like manner, I can always tell on what terms my 
wife happens to be with them, or indeed with any of 
our neighbours, by her different modes of designating 
them. When a little ‘tiff’ has happened, the Reverend 
Mr Goodson and family are designated ‘the people at 
the end of the village.’ Should, however, Mrs Parkinson 
be speaking in praise of them—detailing, for example, 
any of Mrs Goodson’s numerous acts of charity—she 
calls her ‘ that dear woman at the parsonage.’ In short, 
Mrs Parkinson—like many others whom my readers will 
be able to point out amidst their own respective circles 
—is afflicted with ‘a very great dread of ‘ mentioning 
names,’ for fear, as she diplomatically observes, of ‘ com- 
promising herself.’ 

I am, however, inclined to think that domestic life is 
not the soil in which our favourite flower of rhetoric 
flourishes best. To see it in its highest perfection, 
we must take a glance at tle learned professions and 
the legislature. I select my first instance from the 
pulpit, because it hap to furnish me with a 
bit of judicious ay which had a most bene- 
ficial effect on Parkinson. To say the truth, her 
prevailing foible is love of dress, and I almost blush 
to add that she used to select the least appropriate day 
in the week for indulging it; consequently she and 
Clotilda seldom entered church till after all the rest 


complained to me of the annoyance, and I had commu- 
nicated my views on the subject to my wife in terms 
much too strong to admit of any periphrasis whatever. 
Still, Mrs Parkinson would not be warned, and con- 
tinued to arrive in the midst of the service. As a last 
resource, therefore, our reverend pastor made a pointed 
allusion from the pulpit. The subject was, lukewarm 

Christians considered as more effectual enemies to 
Christianity than confirmed sceptics. The accomplished 
preacher pointed out the various descriptions of this 
character, till at last he came to the class in which I 
felt sure my wife was included. ‘ Of these, my brethren,’ 
continued the preacher, ‘ there are some who, when all 
is silent save the voice of the pastor, announce their 


these great assemblies, to refer to persons by their 
mr designations is strictly forbidden. ‘The honour- 
able member for Rumbleborough,’ or ‘the heneesetle 
and gallant member,’ or ‘ ween Hoy and learned gen 
tleman,’ according as a military or legal senator is indi 
cated, must serve in the Commons for all more precise 
appellatives. This does tolerably well ; but, in the Lords, 
where men, as members, have no local habitation any 
more than they have a name, much more difficulty i is ex- 
perienced. This is best illustrated in a ‘reply.’ After a 
certain peer has made a motion, the other lords deliver 
their opinions for and against it; and when all have 
spoken, it is usual for the mover to reply to the several 
arguments. The periphrastic shifts he is put to in desig- 
nating the various orators are sometimes really distress- 
ing. Iftwo bishops have spoken, one is the ‘ right reve- 
rend prelate who took an early part in the debate,’ and 
the other, ‘ the right reverend prelate who usually votes 
with the ministry ? then comes a bit of logic for ‘the 
noble and learned baron on the cross-bench,’ 
by an exposure of the fallacies of ‘a noble viscount on 
the opposite side of the house,’ with a cordial e 
on the clear-sighted views propounded by ‘ the no 
lord on the woolsack.’ The further the orator proceeds, 
the poorer he to- 
wards the end he is reduced to ‘ oble lord who 
preceded the last speaker,’ or ‘the noble and gallant 
duke who addressed to their lordships a few pithy sen- 
tences previous to the noble lord who preceded the last 
speaker.’ Finally, he comes to the oft-mentioned last 
speaker himself, who is designated either as ‘the noble 
lord who has just sat down,’ or as ‘the noble lord who 
was last on his legs.’ It is obvious, that exactly as Mrs 
Parkinson’s bit of scandal was quite unintelligible to 
our stranger guest, so the debates in the House ae Lords 
would be almost Greek to the public if they a 
in the newspapers exactly as they are ptr i 
reporters, however, render them intelligible by comme 
ing within parentheses the actual names of the peers so 
mysteriously and circuitously alluded to. A few | 
phrases are common to both houses; the most s ing 
being the circumspection with which the name of the 
sovereign is avoided. She is hinted at as the throne, 
the crown, or an illustrious personage; and when 
some bold debater wishes to be very personal indeed, indeed, he 
speaks of ‘the highest personage in the realm.’ I do 
really believe that the utterance of these widely-che- 
rished words, ‘ Queen Victoria,’ in the House of Com- 
pers would cause as extraordinary a sensation as was 
the Irish reporter who amidst the gravest 
Sienee called on the speaker ‘ for a song.’ 

=e seems also to be held as highly improper for any se 
son to talk of the ‘ House of Lords’ in the one 
of the ‘ House of Commons’ in the other; each jae 
being delicately shadowed forth as ‘another place.’ 
Nay, this etiquette is carried to an almost boundless 
extent; for, in mentioning an occurrence which may 
have happened anywhere else than in either of the 

‘ other ” or Houses of Parliament, the expression 
to be used.is ‘out of doors.’ Thus the legislative 
wisdom of this country divides the terrestrial globe 
into two sections: that which is comprised ‘ within 
doors,’ and that which exists ‘ out of doors.’ 

‘The gentlemen of the press’—a pleasing periphrasis 
for juxuriate in the figure even more than 
orators. I am tempted to believe that this arises from 
the fiscal arrangements of newspaper proprietors, who 
remunerate a certain class of writers at so much per 
line. It is obviously, therefore, the interest ad oa 

or 


to convey a single fact in as many words 
: hence he adopts the 


| 
disturbance. The Reverend Mr Goodson had already 
presence by the rustling of silks and the streaming of 4 
ribbons.’ Nobody could mistake to whom this periphra- 
sis applied; for the preacher cast a side-glance at my 
wife, which acted as. a conductor to the eyes of the 
whole congregation, and they were concentrated on 
the same focus. Mrs Parkinson blushed as pink as her | periphrastic style of composition, in order to blend ele- 
bonnet, and from that day never entered late, or other- | gant diction with pecuniary profit. Supposing, for ex- 
— her oy ample, he hears that old Lord Stalkington has proposed 
Passing the learned professions, in some of which | marriage to Alderman Crumpet’s youngest ter ; 
periphrasis is carried to an extent more tedious than ey nt aaaeabnnseand 
amusing, I must invite my readers to seats in the Houses | not only prove uninteresting to his readers, 


| 
| 
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but very unprofitable to himself. He therefore spreads 
out this inch of fact into a foot of paragraph, somewhat 
after the following fashion :— 

*‘ APPROACHING MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE.—It is 
rumoured in the fashionable circles, that an earl of re- 
cent creation—whose laurels as a general officer were 
won in the Peninsula, and who held office under a 
late administration, but resigned on the breaking up 
of that cabinet—is about to lead to the hymeneal altar 
the lovely and accomplished daughter of an opulent 4 

an, who not long since passed the civic chair wit 
the marked approbation of his fellow citizens. Though 
the noble lover has passed the grand climacteric, and 
the fair intended is in the early bloom of womanhood, 
et the alliance is said to be purely one of affection on 
Roth sides ,The dower of the future countess is said to 
be immense.’ 

Upon this principle it is seldom that, in newspapers, 
things or persons are called by their ordinary names. 
Fire is the destructive element; dancing, tripping it on 
the light fantastic toe; drowning, finding a watery 
grave; eating, the pleasures of the table; drinking, 
sacrificing at the shrine of Bacchus. Barristers are 
gentlemen of the long robe; actors, votaries of Thespis ; 
shoemakers, sons of St Crispin ; tailors, knights of = 
thimble; doctors, disciples of Esculapius. 
all gallant sons of Mars; and every sailor is a son “of 
Neptune. 

y the time I had written thus far, Robert rushed 
into the room with the intelligence that poor Clotilda 
had been seized with another fit of periphrasis; for a 
‘certain gentleman’ had just arrived, bringing with him 
his father and lawyer. ‘ Bless me,’ I exclaimed, wiping 
my spectacles, and ringing for my dress-coat, ‘I had 
forgotten all about Ammerton and the marriage settle- 
ment.’ This effectually awoke me from my reflections ; 
for if there is anything calculated to end a reverie con- 
cerning periphrasis, it is a law-deed. 


BOYD'S HISTORY OF LITERATURE—ORIGIN 
OF TIME RECKONINGS. 


Two volumes out of four have of a‘ 

of Literature, or the Progress Language, Writing, 
and Letters, from the Earliest ages of Antiquity to the 
Present Time; with a View of the State of Science 
and the Fine Arts; the author being Sir William 
Boyd, M.D. The second volume terminates with the 
Augustan age of Rome. Without pretension to any 
brilliant originality, this work appears to us to present 


a very fair and j view o ees ee 
amongst mankind; the biographies of writers, and 
criticisms on their —_ are ly spirited, and 


the specimens of classic productions of colebrity are for 
the most part ably ted. For youthful ae we 
be ony useful. 

On a perusal of the work, it has appeared to us that 
none of the purely literary notices could be so appro- 
priate for quotation in this place as the brief view 
which the author gives of the origin of time reckonings, 
a subject which comes under his attention in treating 
of the history of astronomy among the ancients. ‘ Days, 
years, months, the sky, the constellations, &c. are,’ he 
says, ‘ideas which common and uncultivated minds 
possess; nevertheless these are the elements of astro- 
nomy. The notion ofa day is obviously and constantly 
impressed upon man in every condition in which he is 
placed. The recurrence of light and darkness, of warmth 
and cold, of noise and silence, of activity and repose, 
makes the notion of a day necessarily occur. A year is 
& notion formed in a similar manner, implying the idea 
of recurring facts, with the faculty of arranging them 
in time, and of appreciating their recurrence. The 
notion, however, of a year, though obvious, is, on many 
accounts, less so than that of a day. ben, seamen 
similar circumstances at equal intervals is far 


fest, and the intervals being much longer, an exertion 
of memory becomes requisite in order that the recur- 
may Nations generally have marked 
time yA some word having a reference to 
he a th circle of the seasons. The Latin annus 
signifies a ring, and the Greek term eniautos, means 
something which returns into itself. To make the 
term year imply a fixed number of days, it is necessary 
to know how many days the cycle of the seasons occu- 


pies, a degree of knowledge beyond what has been | 
already alluded to; and men cannot reckon as far as | 
any number approaching that of days in a year, without | 


possessing a system of numerical terms, and methods 

of practical numeration, on which such a system is 

— Among the Greeks the seasons were at first 

po 4 summer and winter; the latter included the wet 
cold portion of the year. 

‘The sun goes through his cycle of positions in the 
same period that the stars go through acycle of appear- 
ances belonging to them: and it appears that the latter 
were also carefully observed to determine the exact 
length of the year. Several of the groups of fixed stars 
are readily ised, as exhibiting always the same 
eatiganion, and stars particularly bright become 
more prominently objects of attention. These are ob- 
served at particular seasons to appear in the west after 
sunset; it is remarked, however, that when they do 
this, they are found nearer and nearer to the sun every 
successive evening, till they become invisible by his 
light; it is also observed, that at certain intervals after 
this, they rise before the dawn of day renders them im- 
perceptible, and afterwards they rise at a longer interval 
before the sun. The risings and settings of the stars 
under the above circumstances were, in countries where 
the sky is usually clear, a great help in marking the 
various seasons. Thus, the rising of the Pleiades in the 
evening was an emblem of the approach of winter; the 
rising of the waters of the Nile coincided with the 
heliacal rising of Sirius: even without an artificial 
division of time, it was not impossible to carry observa- 
tions of this kind to such a of accuracy, as to 
learn from them the number of days which compose a 
year, and to fix the season from the appearance of the 
stars. By such means it is said to have been deter- 
mined that the year consisted at least of nearly 365 
days. We are told by Herodotus that the Egyptians 
claimed the honour of this discovery; and the priests 
informed him that they were the first who divided it 
into twelve equal parts, or months, consisting of thirty 
days each, and that they added five days more* at the 
end of the year, and thus the circle of the seasons came 
round. It appears that the Jews at an early period had 
a similar method of reckoning time; for the deluge 
is stated to have continued 150 days,f from the 17th 
day of the secondt month, to the 17th day of the 
seventh§ month ; that is, five months of thirty days. A 
year thus settled as a period of a certain number of days, 
is called a civil year, and is one of the institutions of 
states possessing any degree of civilisation; and one of 
the earliest portions of systematical knowledge is the 
finding out the length of the civil year, so that it may 
agree with the natural year of the seasons. By such a 
mode of reckoning, however, the circle of the seasons 
would not come round exactly ; the actual length of the 
year is very nearly 365 days and a quarter; so that if 
a year of 365 days were used, in four years the year 
would commence a day too soon, when considered with 
reference to the sun and stars; and in sixty years it 
would begin fifteen days too soon, a number perceptible 
to even a loose share of attention. Various contrivances 
were used to keep the year correct. The method which 
we ——e consisting in counting an additional day at 
the end of February every fourth, or leap year, is an 


* Syncellus says that, according to the legend, it was King Aseth 
who first added the five additional days to 360 for the year, about 


1800 B. c, 
¢ Genesis, o. vii, v. 11. 


| | 
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example of the principle of intercalation, by which the 
correction was more usually made. Methods of inter- 
calation for the above pi were found to exist in 
the new world; the Mexicans added thirteen days at 
the end of fifty-two years. The plan of the Greeks was 
more complex, by means of a cycle of eight years, which 
had the additional object of accommodating itself to the 
motions of the moon. The Egyptians, on the other 
hand, knowingly permitted their civil year to deviate 
at least so far as their religious ceremonies were con- 
cerned. According to Geminus, they did not wish the 
same sacrifices to be made always at the same time, 
but that they should go through the various seasons, 
in order that the same feast might happen in summer 
and winter, in spring and autumn. There were other 
nations that did not regulate their civil year by inter- 
calation at short intervals, but rectified it at long periods 
when considered necessary. ‘The Persians are said to 
have added a month of thirty days every 120 years. 
The Roman calendar, at first rude in its structure, was 
reformed by Numa, and was directed to be kept in order 
by the constant interposition of the augurs. This, 
however, was from various causes neglected, and the 
reckoning fell into complete disorder, in which state it 
was found by Julius Cesar. By the advice of Sosi- 
genes the astronomer, who came from Alexandria to 
correct the calendar, he adopted the mode of intercala- 
tion of one day in four years, which we still retain; and 
to amend the derangement which had been produced, 
he added ninety days to a year of the usual length, 
which consequently became what was called the year 
of confusion. ‘The Julian calendar thus corrected came 
into use January 1, 45 B.c. 

‘The circle of changes through which the moon passes 
in about thirty days, was marked in the earliest stages 
of languages by the word month, as the circle of changes 
of the seasons was designated by that of year. The 
lunar changes are much more obvious to the senses than 
the annual. When the sun has set, the moon is the 
great natural object which attracts our notice. Her 
changes of form and place are marked and definite to 
all; and the duration of her cycle is so short, as to re- 
quire little effort of memory to embrace it. It was 
therefore more easy, and, in the earlier stages of civilisa- 
tion, more common to reckon time by moons than by 
years. ‘The month is not an exact number of days, 
being more than twenty-nine, and less than thirty; the 
latter was first tried as possessing the advantage of re- 
gularity ; it existed for a long period in many countries. 
A few months of thirty days, however, would suffice to 
derange the agreement between the days of the month 
and the moon’s appearance; but a further trial of 
twenty-nine and thirty days alternately, would preserve 
for a considerable period the agreement. The Greeks 
adopted this calendar, and considered the days of their 
month as representing the changes of the moon; the 
last day of the month was styled the old and new, 
as belonging to both the waning and the reappearing 
moon; and their festivals and sacrifices, as determined 
by this mode of reckoning, were considered to be con- 
nected with the same periods of the cycles of the sun 
and moon. According to Geminus, “Their laws and 
oracle directed that they should in sacrifices observe 
three things: and months, days, and years were so un- 
derstood.” With such a persuasion, a correct system 
became a religious duty. ‘The rule of alternate months 
of twenty-nine and thirty days, supposes the length of 
the lunar month to be twenty-nine days and a half, 
which is not exact. Accordingly, the months and the 
moon became at variance ;* the correction of this inac- 


* Aristophanes, in ‘ The Clouds,’ makes the moon complain of 
this disorder in the calendar— 
* The moon by us to you her greeting sends, 
But bids us say that she’s an ill-used moon, 
And takes it much amiss that you will still 
Shuffle her days, and turn them topsy-turvy : 
= when gods, who know their feast days well, 
hed false count are sent home supperless, 
y scold and storm at her for your neglect.’ 


curacy, however, was not pursued singly; it was com- 
bined with another object, that of securing an exact cor- 
respondence between the lunar and solar years, the chief 
purpose of the early cycles. 

* According to the above rule, 12 lunations in a year 
would make 354 days, leaving about 11} days of diffe- 
rence between such a lunar and a solar year. The first 
cycle, which produced a near correspondence between 
the reckoning of the moon and the sun, was the Greek 
octaeteris, or period of 8 years; 8 years of 354 days, 
together with 3 months of 30 days each, made up 2922 
days, which is the amount of 8 years of 3654 days each, 
The usual method, it is said, was to add a month at the 
end of the third, fifth, and eighth year of the cycle. It 
is not known with certainty at what period, or by whom 
this method was introduced; probably about the sixth 
century before the Christian era. This cycle was im- 
perfect, and was corrected by others of 16 and 160 years, 
which were suggested when the length of the solar and 
lunar periods became known with accuracy. At length 
a more exact cycle was introduced by Meton of Athens, 
431 B.c. This cycle consisted of 19 years, and is so 
correct and convenient, that it continues in use among 
ourselves; the time occupied by 19 years, and by 235 
lunations, is about the same; the former being less than 
6940 days by 94 hours, the latter by 7}; hence, if the 
19 years be divided into 235 months, so as to agree with 
the changes of the moon at the end of that period, the 
same succession may begin again with much exactness. 
The coincidence of the solar and lunar period in this 
cycle was certainly an important discovery ; indeed it 
is so exact, that it is still used in calculating the new 
moon for the time of Easter; and what is called the 
golden number by the moderns in stating such rules, is 
the number of this cycle corresponding to the current 
year.* Meton’s cycle was made still more exact by Ca- 
lippus 100 years later, 330 B. c. ; he discovered the error 
of it by observing an eclipse of the moon six years before 
the death of Alexander the Great ; he calculated a period 
of four cycles of 19 years, and left out a day at the end 
of 76 years, to make an allowance for the hours —s which, 
as already mentioned, 6940 days are , Sreater than 19 
years, and 235 lunations. 

‘The planets doubtless attracted the notice of men 
while they were becoming acquainted with the fixed 
stars. Venus, owing to her brightness, and her accom- 
panying the sun at no great distance, and so appearing 
as the morning and evening star, was conspicuous ; 
Pythagoras is said to have been the first who main- 
tained that the evening and morning star are the same 
body. Jupiter and Mars, sometimes brighter than 
Venus, were also very observable; Saturn and Mer- 
cury, less so, would, in a clear climate, still be detected, 
with their motions, by persons who studied the aspect 
of the heavens. To reduce to rules the movements of 
these luminaries, must have taken time and thought; a 
remarkable evidence of their antiquity is to be found in 
the structure of one of our most familiar objects of time, 
the week, which comes down to us, according to the 
Jewish scriptures, from the commencement of the exist- 
ence of mankind on earth. The same usage is found 
all over the East; it existed among the Assyrians, Egyp- 
tians, and Arabians. The week is found in India among 
the Brahmins; it has there also its day marked by those 
of the heavenly bodies. The idea which led to the usual 
designations of the days of the week is not easily dis- 
covered; the order in which the names are assigned, 
beginning with Saturday, is, Saturn, the Sun, the Moon, 
Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, and Venus. Various accounts 
are given of the manner in which the above order was 
derived from a previous one; all the methods proceeded 
on arithmetical processes connected with astrological 
views. Laplace considers the week as the most ancient 


* The same cycle of nineteen years has been used by the Chinese 
for a vast length of time ; their civil year consisting, like that of 
the Greeks, of months of twenty-nine and thirty days. The Sia- 
mese also use the same period. 
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monument of astronomical knowledge. This period 
has gone on without interruption from the earliest re- 
corded times to our own days, surviving the extent of 
ages and the revolutions of empires.’ 


BENEFICIAL CO-OPERATION OF THE 
WORKING-CLASSES. 


Amone the various schemes which have been tried of late 
aa for the improvement of the labouring classes, we 

w none more efficient than those that induce and enable 
them to assist themselves. In the hope of stimulating 
others to @ollow in this track, we give the case of a benefit 
scheme which has been in operation for the last nine months 
among the workmen of the lighting and cleaning depart- 
ments of the police of Edinburgh, and which may, we believe, 
be taken as a specimen of what can be done among a class 
of men employed at a low rate of wages, and without any 
advantages or facilities beyond what are common to the 
whole labouring population. 

The scheme, we understand, originated in the benevolent 
exertions of Mr Ramsay, the superintendent of these de- 
partments, to alleviate the distress which befell the work- 
men under his care when death occurred in their families, 
being stimulated thereto by witnessing the privations which 
were submitted to by the men in the establishment when 
a wife or child di It frequently happened that the 
parties were altogether destitute of the means to bury their 
dead ; and hence, as a matter of necessity, that duty was 
devolved upon the parish. In other cases, the expenses of 
the funeral hung like a millstone about the neck of many 
an honest and industrious man, and the debts then incurred 
were sometimes the commencement of the ruin of a whole 
family. From the want of ready money, the most indis- 

ble articles were procured at a cost sometimes amount- 
ete double or even triple their value; the only choice left 
to the poor man being, not where he was to buy cheapest, 
but where he could obtain credit. Then followed the usual 
train of evils which break the heart or ruin the health— 
children in rags, clamorous for food—the father insuffi- 
ciently clad to resist the cold and rain to which his avo- 
cations constantly expose him—with bad shoes on his feet, 
he is laid up by a cold, which terminates in rapid con- 
sumption. His children are then beggars; and a blessed 
deathbed is his if they become nothing worse, 

To obviate or lighten some of these evils, a scheme was 

under which each person in these departments 
was taxed to the extent of 6d. on the death of a husband 
or wife, and 3d. for that of a child, to defray the cost of the 
funeral ; the sums realised varying, in the former case, 
from L.3 to.L.4 and upwards, and, in the latter, to the half 
of these sums. This scheme existed for thirteen years, in 
the course of which time nearly L.800 of funeral money was 
collected and expended. The mere extent of relief afforded 
was no doubt great ; but it was held of far more importance 
to form habits of self-reliance, and altogether to repudiate 
even the idea of assistance from public charity. One con- 
dition, therefore, was, that no part of the funeral expenses 
was to be defrayed by the parish. The practical working 
of this scheme, though on the whole beneficial, was found 
to be imperfect, inasmuch as it afforded relief from one 
source only of the casualties to which the men were exposed ; 
and its success suggested the idea of extending the system 
of self-reliance and mutual assistance, so as to preclude the 
necessity of pecuniary relief from public charity, or of any 
dependence upon gratuitous medical aid. 

For this purpose Mr Ramsay devised a » by means 
of which all panens employed under to 
contribute from their pay 6d. a week, in return for which 
the following benefits were secured to them :—First, Ali- 
ment, during sickness, at the rate of 9d. per day, or 5s. 3d. 
- week, for the first thirteen weeks ; 3s. 6d. per week for 

next thirteen weeks ; and 2s. 6d. per week for the next 
twenty-six weeks. Second, Funeral money at the rate of 
L4 for a man, L.3 for a wife, and 15s. for a child. Third, 
Medicine and medical attendance for the men and their 


whole families, however us, or what the nature 
of the illness under which they might labour. The balance 
remaining, after defraying these sources of e to be 
divided twice in the year, in the rates of respective 
contributions. 


The scheme, and the data on which it was founded, were 
submitted at the outset to the board of police, who, after 


mature consideration, gave it their sanction. It has now 
been in operation for nine months ; and we have just re- 
ceived the state of the accounts for the six months ending 
the 15th November, which was submitted to the police 
board at one of their late meetings. From this statement 
it appears that the working of the scheme has been most 
successful, and is full of instruction as to one important 
means of improving the condition of the class for whose 
benefit it was intended. It appears that the subscriptions 
received from 152 men, during the six months, amounted to 
L.99, 14s. 6d. ; out of which there has been paid for aliment 
to thirteen men, whose united periods of sickness amounted 
to ninety-one days, the sum of L.3, 8s. 94d. ; for the funeral 
money of one man, one wife, and seven children, L.12, 5s. ; 
while the salary paid to the surgeon, which we may men- 
tion is fixed at the rate of 2d. per man per week, amounted 
to L.33, 2s., and the allowance to a clerk of L.2, 12s. The 
whole expenditure, therefore, ted to L.51, 7s., 74d., 
being about the rate of 1d. per week for aliment and funeral 
money, or 3d. per week, including the allowance to the 
medical officer. The surplus, therefore, which amounted 
to about half the sum contributed, has been returned to 
the men, and has afforded a dividend of 6s. 6d. to each 
man employed in these departments. No doubt the 
amount of sickness has been, during the last half year, 
smaller than can be calculated upon at an average ; but 
even in the most unhealthy seasons, the sum required from 
such a large body of workmen to insure the same amount 
of benefits ag is allowed on this scheme is so small, in 
comparison with the advantages to be derived, as to form 
no burden even upon the lowest rate of wages: while the 
conscious feeling of independence enjoyed by the men, 
from their having secured to them, at so trifling an amount 
of expense, a provision in the event of sickness, and a small 
fund in the case of death, together with medicine and 
medical attendance for themselves and their families, are 
of the utmost value in elevating them in their own estima- 
tion, and relieving them from the degrading necessity of 
application to the ordinary sources of charity. we 

In connexion with this scheme, a contract was entered 
into with a respectable undertaker for the supply of coffins 
at fixed prices, varying according to size, from the smallest, 
18 inches long, which costs 2s. 9d., to that of 6 feet 6 inches, 
at a cost of 16s. 114d. The coffins are covered with cloth, 
and mounted with lace, and delivered in a decent and 
proper manner at the houses of any of the men who may 
require them. 

Still farther to improve the condition of the men under 
his care, Mr Ramsay has added to the benefit scheme 
a plan partaking of the benefits of a co-operative pens 
under which such of the workmen as choose to join in it 
are supplied with bread, oatmeal, potatoes, and coal, at 
an @ considerably below the ordinary retail prices. 
This is done by entering into a contract for the supply of 
the articles required, which, from the number of the men, 
is necessarily on a large scale; and, consequently, the 
articles are ished at the lowest wholesale prices, and 
dealt out to the men in such quantities as suits their con- 
venience. 

To show the working of this of the scheme, we may 
state what is brought out in the abstract before us, that 
there have been supplied within the last six months 5981 
loaves, 2250 pecks of oatmeal, 158 bolls of potatoes, and 180 
tons of coal ; the aggregate cost of which is L.376, 6s. 8d. 
This of course is an expenditure altogether separate from 
the benefit scheme, and, unlike which, it is entirely o; 
tional for the men to enter into it or not, though the 
money saved by this mode of purchasing provisions and 
other necessary articles greatly more than repays the cost 
of the benefit scheme, to say nothing of the additional 
comfort and thrift of obtaining coal in tons, and potatoes in 
bushels, and other articles in proportional quantities, com- 
pared with the wretched system, so common among the 
poor, of purchasing their necessaries in the smallest quan- 
tities, and, as a consequence, at the highest price, though 
of inferior quality. It is probable that much of the success 
of this scheme may arise from the unintermitting watch- 
fulness of Mr Ramsay, under whose superintendence it has 
been got up, and who has always taken a deep interest in 
its ent. There is, however, a committee appointed 
by the men themselves, under whose inspection the con- 
tracts are made, who take charge of the collection and dis- 
bursements of the money, and whose duty it is to see that 
the contracts are properly fulfilled. This is an important 
feature in the scheme, identifying the men with its work- 
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ing, and interesting them in its success. A scheme of this 
kind can be carried out to its full measure of success only 
where there is a considerable body of workmen; but where- 
ever men are permanently employed, even a small number 
may, with great advantage, make arrangements to secure 
a if not the whole of the benefits enjoyed by the plan 
of co-operation we have described, and for the maturing of 
which Mr Ramsay deserves the thanks of the community. 


REMARKABLE BOOKS. 


TueEre are few subjects so barren as not to afford matter 
of delight, and even of instruction, if ingeniously treated. 
Montaigne has written an essay on Coaches, and another 
on Thumbs. Lyonnet has written a large work on the 
goat-moth caterpillar; and Straus-Durckeim another big 
volume on the cockchafer. Evelyn wrote a discourse on 
sallads, entitled Acefaria, which has been admired and com- 
mended by the best judges of literature. In 1669 Mr Stead- 
man published a book called Campanologia, or the Art of 
Ringing, which reached three editions in the course of a 
few years. Another work on the same subject was pub- 
lished by Mr Shipway, in three parts, in 1816. A curious 
little treatise on sneezing, entitled Mart: Schookii de 
Sternutaiione tractatus copiosus, omnia ad illam pertinentia, 
&e. was published at Amsterdam in 1664. Tobias Swinden, 
an English clergyman, wrote an Inquiry into the Nature and 
Place of Hell, and a second edition of his work appeared in 
1727, with an illustrative plate. In this singular work the 
reverend gentleman endeavours to prove that the sun is 
Tartarus! Chevreac has written A History of the World, in 
which he tells us that it was created a little after four 
o’clock in the afternoon of Friday, September 6!—a very 
recise bit of information. The rare edition of the 
Piblia Germanica, in two folio volumes, published in 1487, 
contains many col d woodeuts, remarkable for the sin- 
gularity of their designs ; for instance, Bathsheba is repre- 
sented washing her feet in a small tub of water, and Elias 
ascending to heaven in a four-wheeled wagon. H. Maurice’s 
Impartial Account of Mr John Mason of Water Stratford, 
1695, informs us that Mr Mason, who is supposed to have 
been the founder of the gymnastic sect of Jumpers, preached 
a sermon announcing that our Saviour’s reign of a thousand 
years upon earth was about to commence on the very spot 
where he was standing, which was received with so much 
favour, that a great concourse of people, for many miles 
round, took up their habitations there in e tation of 
the event—truly an excellent stratagem ten fessonting a 
congregation. 

An edition of the Classics, published on the Continent, 
has a curious frontispiece representing on one side a divine 
personage, and on the other a fi of the author, from 
whose mouth issues a label with these words :—‘ Lord, lov- 
est thou me?’ which question is answered by another 
label affixed to the mouth of the sacred figure, with these 
words :—‘ Highly-famed, excellent, and most learned rec- 
tor of Seger, imperial poet, and well-deserving master of 
the school at Wirtemberg, yes, thou knowest I love thee!’ 
The interesting and enthusiastic letters of the Prince of 
Mirandola were so highly admired and prized by his con- 
temporaries, that some of the earlier editions are entitled 
The Golden Epistles of the most learned, most noble, and most 

of Mortals. One of the rarest of privately-printed 
works is a curious folio volume entitled Pauli Cortesii Pro- 
tonotarii A ici, rdinalata, libri iii, 1510. The 
author of this book, tired of the vicissitudes and troubles 
of public life, retired to the town of Montana Villa, two 
miles from St Germain, in France, and determined to de- 
vote the remainder of his life to literary pursuits. In this 
seclusion, a short time before his decease, he established a 
printing-press, whence issued only the above work. Cla- 
vell’s Htecantation of an Ill-led Life, or @ Discoverie of the High- 
way Law, with vehement Di tons to all in that kind Of- 
fenders, with Instructions how to know, shun, and md a 
Thief, most necessary for all Travellers, 1634, is a scarce book 
in verse by a celebrated highwayman, and contains also a 
poetical address to the author's uncle, Sir W. Clavell, and 
others to the Lord Chief Justice, &c. A rare little book, 
The Academy of Pleasure, 1656, contains a portrait, sup- 
posed to represent its author, in the dress of a book-chap- 
man. 

Some"books are remarkable on account of certain events 
and anecdotes which they have rise to. Thus, the 
Marchioness of Lambert’s excellent works (Paris, 1761) 


are additionally interesting, from the circumstance that it 
was upon seeing the Empress Elizabeth reading them that 
Peter the Great lamented his want of education. Brewer’s 


lay of Lingua, or the Combat of the Tomgue and the Five 
Superioritie, 1632, A esteemed, o to 
Winstanley’s statement, that when it was performed at 
Cambridge, Oliver Cromwell acted the part:of Tactus in 
it, from which he imbibed his sentiments of ambition. 
The second edition of Woolaston’s Religion 
is valued from the fact of Benjamin Franklin having as- 
sisted in the printing of it. ‘I was employed,’ he says, 
‘at at on the second edition of that work. berg 
of Woolaston’s arguments appearing to me not to 
well-founded, I wrote a smali metaphysical treatise, ani- 
madverting on those —, It was called A Dissertation 
on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain, of which I 
printed only a few copies.’ A little book, entitled Epistola 
Obscurorum Virorum ad Du M. Ortuinum Gratium, 1643, is 
interesting, at first sight, from the story of Erasmus having 
laughed so heartily on reading it, that he broke an impos- 
thume of’which he lay dangerously ill, and in consequence 
recovered without undergoing any operation. The rare 
Latin commentary on the Marquis of* Montrose’s mi 
exploits, written under the signature of T. G. by the 
Rev. George Wishart, a Scotch prelate, and published at 
Paris in 1648, is remarkable from a historical anecdote 
thus related by Hume :—‘ As the Marquis of Montrose was 
led forth to his execution, they made yet one effort more 
to insult him in this last and ee epee ogee the exe- 
cutioner brought that book which had published in 
elegant Latin concerning his great military actions, and 
tied it by a cord about his neck.’ Father Auchfer’s 
Armenian and English Grammar (Venice, 1819) is prized 
from the statement that Lord Byron contributed the 
English portion. William Fowler’s Engravings of Mosaic 
Pavements, Stained Glass, &c. in two large folio volumes, 
are highly interesting from the fact of their author havin 
been originally a journeyman carpenter, of patient an 
persevering habits, and who had to encounter almost in- 
raenrenirs, Pon difficulties in executing this work, which is 
scrupulously correct in all its details, and is entirely his 
own: the drawing, the engraving, the preparation of the 
colours, and even the making of the J (for he could 
get no paper-maker to undertake it), the binding, are 
all the work of his own hands. As not more than forty 
copies were ever completed, it is now an extremely rare 
and valuable work. 
Certain books are rendered precious by their containing 
1 sketches and notices nowhere else recorded. This 
the case with Robert Armin’s Nest of Ninnies, 1608, 
which contains anecdotes, in verse and prose, of various 
celebrated fools and jesters. In Casio's Libro Intitulato Bel- 
lona, 1525, an extremely rare book, are numerous notices 
of Ariosto and the contemporary poets. A rare and ne- 
glected work, entitled //: i Memoria Hungarorum et 
Provincialium Scriptis editis Notorum, in three volumes, 
published at Vienna in 1777, contains the lives of several 
authors, and bibliographical information not to be found 
elsewhere. A little book, entitled 7 : Spizelii Infelix Lite- 
ratus, Labyrinthis et Miseriis suis cura posteriori ereptus, et ad 
Supreme Salutis Domicilium deductus, sive de Vita et Moribus 
Lileratorum, 1680, contains an abundance of ‘ Calamities 
of Authors,’ unnoticed by D’Israeli and all others who 
have written on that very encouraging subject. 


A MODEL FRENCH FARM KITCHEN, 


Perhaps a more gratifying sight does not exist than the 
interior of a large farm kitchen prepared for the evening 
meal, especially during the winter season. Its bright wood 
fire, the long table covered with the savoury, smoking 
dishes, the huge tankards of foaming beer or cider, with 
the happy countenances scattered round, speak of peaceful 
labour and healthful industry. The farm kitchen of Bouque- 
val was a fine exemplification of this remark. Its im- 
mense open chimney, about six feet high and eight feet 
wide, resembled the yawning mouth of some huge oven. 
On the hearth blazed and ‘kled enormous logs of beech 
or oak ; and from this prodigious brazier there issued forth 
such a body of light, as well as heat, that the lamp 
suspended from the centre beam sunk into insignificance, 
and was rendered nearly useless. Every variety of culinary 
utensils, sparkling in all the brightness of the most elabo- 
rate cleanliness, and composed invariably of copper, brass, 
and tin, glowed in the bright radiance of the winter fire, 
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as they stood ranged with the utmost nicety and effect on 
their appropriate shelves. An old-fashioned cistern of 
elaborately-polished copper showed its bright face, polished 
as a mirror; and close beside stood a highly-polished 
bread-trough and cover, composed of walnut-tree wood, 
rubbed by the hand of housewifery till you could see your 
face in it, and from which issued a most tempting smell of 
hot bread. A long and substantial table occupied the 
centre of the kitchen ; a table-cloth, which, though coarse 
in texture, vied with the falling snow for whiteness, co- 
vered its entire length ; while for each expected guest was 
placed an earthenware plate, brown without, but white 
within, and by its side a knife, fork, and spoon, lustrous as 
silver itself. In the midst of the table, an immense tureen 
of vegetable soup smoked like the crater of a voleano, and 
diffused its sav vapours over a dish of ham and greens, 
flanked by a most formidable array of mutton, most relishly 
stewed with onions and potatoes. Below was placed a 
large joint of roast veal, followed by two great plates of 
winter salad, supported by a couple of baskets of apples ; 
and a similar number of cheeses completed the arran 

ments of the table. Three or four stone pitchers, filled with 
sparkling cider, and a like quantity of loaves of brown 
bread, equal in size to the stones of a windmill, were 
—- discretionary use of the supping party.— 


LAWS OF NATURE. 


If the laws of nature, on the one hand, are invincible op- 
its, on the other they are irresistible auxiliaries ; and 
t will not be amiss if we regard them in each of these cha- 
racters, and consider the great importance of them to man- 
kind. 1. In showing us how to avoid attempting impossi- 
bilities. 2. In securing us from important mistakes in 
attempting what is in itself ible, by means either in- 
adequate, or actually Procell os the ends in view. 3. In 
enabling us to accomplish our ends in the easiest, shortest, 
most economical, and most effectual manner. 4. In in- 
ducing us to attempt, and enabling us to accomplish 
objects, which, but for such knowl , we should never 
have thought of undertaking.— He 


DOGS’ SCENT FOR GAME. 


There is a notion that dogs lose their scent or smell for 
game-birds during the season of incubation. That, however, 
says a correspondent of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, I consi- 
der to be wrong. I think it is more likely that the birds lose, 
or rather do not emit, scent or smell during the time in 
question; hence the notion. I mentioned this to a gentleman 
well acquainted with dogs and game, and he told me the 
following in favour of what I have advanced. He was once 
aware of a partridge’s nest that was ‘hard set upon’ near 
where a party of gipsies had fixed their abode, and 
although they had three dogs with them, yet the wary bird 
led off her brood three days afterwards. There must be 
some truth in what I have stated, otherwise the smell from 
the bird on the nest would have led the prowling dogs upon 
her. If my views on this subject are correct, it shows a 
wise provision of Nature to protect birds from harm during 
incubation ; for if it were not so, they must often fall a 
prey to canine enemies. It may be asked, how does it hap- 
_ that birds do not emit smell while sitting on eggs ? 

at may be owing to the habits or conditions of birds 
being changed; for during the time of incubation, they 
lose in a great measure all thought of self-preservation. 


FORCE OF PERIODIC VIBRATIONS. 


Many curious instances might be mentioned of the great 
effects produced by periodic vibrations: one of the most 
familiar, perhaps, is the well-known result of marching a 
company of soldiers over a suspension-bridge, when the 
latter, responsive to the manna step, begins to rise and 
fall with excessive violence, and, if the marching be still 
continued, most probably separate in two parts. More 
than one accident has occurred in this way, and has led to 
the order (we believe) that soldiers,-in passing these 
bridges, must not march, but simply walk out of time. 
Another curious effect of vibration in destroying the cohe- 
sion of bodies, is the rupture of drinking-glasses by certain 
musical sounds. It is well known that most glass vessels 
of capacity, when struck, resound with a beautifully clear 
musical note of inv and definite pitch, which may 
be called the peculiar note of the vessel. Now, if a violin 
or other musical instrument be made to sound in the same 
note, the vessel soon begins to respond, is thrown into 


vibrations, the note grows louder and louder, and eventu- 
ally may break. In order to insure the success of this 
experiment, the glass should not be perfectly annealed ; 
however, the to break is invariably the same.— 
Polytechnic Magazine. 


WHERE ARE THEY? 
BY 5S. W. PARTRIDGE. 


Wuere are they—the companions of our games, 
With whom in youth we gambolled on the sod ; 

The gray-haired fathers and the gentle dames, 
Whose hospitable thresholds erst we trod ; 

The beauteous forms that taught our hearts to love, 
And woke our hopes and fears with magic spell ; 

The cheerful friends with whom we wont to rove, 
Whose tales around the hearth we loved so well— 

Where are they ? 


Where are they—the gay train of laughing hours, 
Youth’s longed-for morrows and glad yesterdays, 
That joyous season of hope’s budding flowers, 
That fairy portal to life’s thorny maze ; 
The pregnant sunny seed-months of life’s year, 
The calm bright moments of its April sky, 
Ere stormy passion and beclouding care 
Had vexed and marred its blue serenity— 
Where are they? 


Where are they—the fond dreams of buoyant youth, 
Trusting to-morrow, scornful of to-day, 
As, yet undoubting the fair syren’s truth, 
Slumbering in hope’s soft lap entranced we lay ? 
Where are the glowing visions that arose 
Before our eyes like purpling clouds of eve, 
Of beauty, fortune, honour, and repose, 
And all the witcheries hope alone can weave— 
Where are they ? 


Where are they—the resolves of life’s young morn, 
The resolutions firm to be and do, 
When, weakness, difficulty laughed to scorn, 
Sage plans for future years we fondly drew ; 
The deep devotedness to love and truth, 
The manly purpose and the sacred vow, 
That clustered, big with promise, in our youth, 
Like opening spring-buds, blushing on the bough— 
Where are they? 


MISS MARTINEAU’S CASE. 

‘Few medical men of any experience will have the 
slightest difficulty in goad comprehending the state so 
graphically described by the sufferer. It is seen every day 
in women at the turn of life ; and the grand mistake that 
is ever committed in regard to it, is to look on mere func- 
tional derangement, accompanied by pain and excessive 

ischarge, as organic disease.’— Medical Gazette. There is 
no theorist like your oppéser of theories. In these and a 
few more like sentences the Medical Gazette disposes of 
Miss Martineau’s illness and her so-called cure by mesmer- 
ism, the mere supposition of a person unconnected with 
the case being — as sufficient to overpower all that 
was patiently observed and cautiously said by others on the 
the herself. Whatever be the real 
ce of Miss Martineau’s case, one cannot but be 
amused to see extremes thus return upon themselves, and 
scepticism pretend to an oracular power far beyond the 

stretch of the grossest superstition. 
BELIEF. 

Were we to believe nothing but what we could perfect] 

comprehend, not only our stock of knowledge in all the 


branches of learning would be shrunk up to nothing, but 
even the affairs of common life could not be carried on.— 
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